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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


——@——— 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, November 17th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@¢——— 
HE news of the week is terribly bad for China. To put 
the matter broadly, neither the Chinese soldiers nor the 
Chinese sailors will fight for their country. Marshal Yama- 
gata advances steadily towards Moukden, carrying, or rather 
occupying, every fortified place on his way, and is now within 
fifty miles of the Manchurian capital. The Chinese soldiers 
fly before him, either to Moukden or Newchang; but it does 
not appear that they intend to defend either place, and before 
December both will probably be in Japanese hands. Further 
south again, Marshal Oyama, with his two corps d’armée, is 
carrying the outposts of Port Arthur, and in a day or two 
expects to take the arsenal itself, which, indeed, according 
to a telegram from the American Minister, has already 
fallen. The Japanese Fleet lies outside the harbour, and 
inside is the Chinese Fleet, which had orders to go to 
Wei-hai-wei, but disobeyed them. It is therefore caught 
in a sort of trap; and when the arsenal falls, must either 
be blown up or surrender. The Chinese officers of all 
grades appear to be panic-stricken, and the soldiers, without 
pay or commissariat, devastate the country. The immense 
forces round Pekin remain motionless—in theory, to protect 
the capital; in reality, because they are a horde rather than 
an army ; while Li Hung Chang, who was supposed to be the 
only organiser in China, has been dismissed from his Vice- 
royalty of Pechili and sammoned to Pekin. The huge Empire 
lies, in fact, in a welter of confusion. 








All this, however, is not the worst. The panic has extended 
to the Palace itself, the idea of successful resistance has been 
given up, and Prince Kung, who has been intrusted with the 
conduct of the war, on Saturday summoned the Ministers of 
the European Powers to the Foreign Office. He informed them 
plainly that China was unable to continue the struggle, and 
asked them to mediate with Japan to secure an honourable 
peace. The terms he suggested were the surrender of the 
Chinese suzerainty over Corea, and the payment of a war 
indemnity. Orders in this sense have been sent to the 
Chinese Ambassadors in Europe, and it is believed that some 
Powers are willing to promise their good offices. They will 
not, however, threaten to support their mediation by arms, 
and the Japanese, it is understood, will repudiate interference, 
insisting that the Emperor of China shall sue for peace to 
the Mikado. The terms which the Japanese will accept have 
never been officially stated, but they are sure to be much 





dent as a “buffer State” between China and Corea,— 
an idea so unexpected that there must be something under 
it; and in London that they will demand Formosa and 
the Chinese Fleet, besides a great post, probably in Southern 
China, to be held until a heavy indemnity is paid. They will 
run great risks if they make their terms too heavy, but they 
are evidently convinced that China is dead and that Japan 
will be henceforward the great Power of the East. One con- 
vulsive movement in China might alter the whole position of 
affairs,—for example, if China found a European General,— 
but at present the great Empire is like a water-logged ship. 


Japanese decision and arrogance are both illustrated 
this week by a singular story. Two Americans were 
at Kobe, on board a French steamer belonging to the 
Messageries, and the Japanese received information, true 
or false, that they were about to enter the Chinese 
military service. They accordingly boarded the steamer, 
arrested the Americans, and, in spite of the remonstrances of 
the French Consul, carried them away. We suppose, if the 
steamer was within their waters, they were in their legal 
right; but the French are not likely to sit quiet under an act 
of violence, which recalls the Mason and Slidell incident. 
Human beings are not contraband of war; nor can foreigners 
be arrested anywhere, because they intend in a distant 
harbour to take service with a belligerent. Of course, if the 
Americans held Chinese commissions, they must accept their 
fate; but that does not appear. 


We record, with a regret which is not conventional, the 
death of Mr. John Walter, the principal proprietor and 
manager-in-chief of the Times. He was the third of a line 
which, for a hundred years, has possessed a certain initiative 
in making and declaring English opinion; and it is high 
praise to say that he was worthy of that unique position and 
that long tradition. Personally, we imagine, an old Whig by 
conviction, he throughout his long career upon every subject 
but one exercised a moderating influence of the highest 
value, the exception being Irish politics, in dealing with 
which his writers have been allowed to display too freely 
a natural but unwise sensation of disgust. We have 
to live with the Irish for ever, whatever their freaks 
may be. In his public capacity, Mr. Walter made but 
one grave mistake, and usually, though not always, displayed 
the kingly faculty, an admirable power of choosing instru- 
ments and advisers; while in private life his intimates 
declare that his virtues, more especially his integrity, were 
most unusual in degree. He was, in truth, a man of rare 
character and much force, placed in a position which no one 
else in the world quite occupies, and which we have elsewhere 
endeavoured to describe. He died on Saturday at Bearwood 
of the rather unusual disease called purpura, or internal 
hemorrhage, from weakened veins. 


Nothing has occurred during the week to reveal the policy 
or the ideas of the new Czar. He is occupied for the present 
with his father’s funeral ceremonies, and with the transport 
of his body to St. Petersburg, which demands rather extra- 
ordinary precautions. It is evidently believed that the 
enormous train in which the funeral cortége will be con- 
veyed from Livadia, may be attacked en route by Nihilists, 
and many thousands of soldiers have been despatched from 
Odessa and Moscow to protect the line. The uneasiness in 
Russia itself contrasts rather strangely with the flatteries 
received from all Europe, and especially from France, where 
the Chambers do not hesitate to employ the most courtly 
language about the “august family,” or to declare, as M. 
Challemel-Lacour did on Monday, that the great idea of the 
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late Czar had been to prevent “the mutilation or dwarfing” 
of the Republic. The Chambers adjourned to express 
their horror at his premature death, and throughout 
France the mourning has been deeper and more sincere 
than that for the murdered President. The French are, 
in fact, so moved that we fancy they feel insecure as to the 
sentiments of the new Sovereign, and are a little afraid that 
he may renew the alliance of the three Emperors. The very 
little that transpires, however, indicates that Nicholas II. has 
for the moment no idea except to tread in his father’s foot- 
steps, and if possible keep up his father’s friendships. The 
only influence which has as yet visibly disappeared, is that of 
M. Pobiedonostzeff, who was, it is said, not summoned to 
Livadia, and when he visited the Crimea of his own accord, 


was very coldly received. It is probable that he has against 


him the influence of the Princess Alix, who, though received 
into the Holy Orthodox Church, seems to have confined her 
expression of belief to a warm acknowledgment of the 
government of Almighty God, and to have been told by 
the officiating Bishop that the Church “ delighted in all who 
sought the light.” 


The Queen of Madagascar and her Ministry have finally 
determined to fight. M. Le Myre de Vilers has accordingly 
quitted Antananarivo, and next week the French Chambers will 
be asked to vote the credits necessary for a conquering expedi- 
tion. It is said that the first credit will be for £3,000,000, 
and that fifteen thousand troops of all arms will be landed in 
the island and marched towards the capital; but it is evident 
that there is some hesitation. The Frenchmen who know the 
island all say it will not be conquered without great loss of 
life; and there is clearly an idea that the electors may not 
like the prospect before them. To stimulate enthusiasm, 
therefore, much is made of Protestant feeling, and it is 
alleged that the English missionaries are entirely actuated 
by hostility to France, and are even poisoning French 
opponents. It is rumoured that the Government, for all its 
decision, will content itself at first with a blockade—you 
might as well blockade one of the little planets—but it is 
probable that the naval authorities are only waiting for events 
in China to declare themselves. They do not want to incur 
the great expense of strengthening their fleet in the North 
Pacific, and transporting a great expedition to the South 
Pacific at the same time. The grand difficulty when a landing 
has been effected will be carriage, and the Government, instead 
of buying mules, as we did for Abyssinia, is trying to bribe 
one or two of the subordinate tribes of the island to furnish 
twenty thousand coolies. They must be fed as well as flattered 
and paid. 

For fifty-four seats on the London School Board, there are 
now ninety-six candidates, not so many as two for each seat. 
The polls will take place on Thursday, November 22nd. If 
we may judge by the recent Tottenham election, the interest 
felt by the parents in the disputes between the majority and 
the minority of the School Board, is very languid. It is said 
that not one-third of those qualified to vote went to the poll, 
but this may be partly explained by the imminence of the 
General Election which is so soon to take place. We are 
inclined to expect however that even at the November 
election the battle will not at ail resemble a party fight ina 
political constituency, the ratepayers not being organised 
into opposite camps in this struggle as they are between 
the political parties of Government supporters and Opposi- 
tion. Probably, however, the majority of the ratepayers are 
friendly to the majority on the Board, and have no wish at 
all to see religious education put into the hands of religious 
indifferentists. 


Lord Salisbury has written a sensible letter to the Dean of 
St. Paul’s (Dean Gregory), statiug his indifference to the 
question of the discretion or indiscretion of those who issued 
the circular explaining what religious education ought to mean, 
but also his conviction that the friends of religious education, 
amongst whom he reckons himself, should vote in favour of 
those members of the Board who have insisted that definite 
religious teaching should be secured. He cannot doubt 
for a moment, he says, that the party opposed to the circular 
are largely recruited from amongst those who are indifferent 
whether religious education be given or not, and on that 
ground alone he shall vote for the candidates of the majority. 


more in favour of progress towards 

religion than even of progress in plo or tenia 
teaching, we have no doubt. But we have no doubt alse 

a great many who are not at all desirous to water a that 
religious teaching till it makes no distinct impression on _ 
children’s minds, also condemn and resist the ym the 
grounds closely akin to those which prompt the Disestabl on 
ment movement,—the ground especially of the on 
so-called religious equality. That really meang th . 
clusion of all definite religion from the State schools, ar 
relegation to denominational Sunday classes, That ° 
certainly not the meaning of the Compromise of 1870, — 


Mr. Gladstone has written a letter to a correspo 

the London School Board controversy, which aya 
some of his former supporters into what the Yankeeg 4 
“sky-blue fits” of dismay. This letter, though it indicates 

preference for a very opposite solution from Lord Salisbury’s, 
will yet, we think, oddly enough go into the same seale. i 
leans towards confining all State education to purely aan 
studies, and leaving religious education to the various 
denominations; indeed, he treats the individual Conscience 
and the special Church to which it pays its allegiance, ag 
the only authorities which have any warrant to interfere 
in so sacred a matter as the religious education of children 
It is clear that if Mr. Gladstone’s opinion can command 
much influence on a question of this kind, it will go in favour 
of secularising entirely the Board-schools, and go throwing 
a good deal of additional influence into the hands of the 
managers of voluntary schools. But as that is precisely 
what the Secularists on the London School Board least desire 
his advice will, we suspect, be very unwelcome to them, pa 
though it might seem to point to the particular vote ip 
relation to the recent religious circular for which they most 
wish. In point of fact, those who share Mr. Gladstone's 
preference for unmuzzled theological teaching are more likely 
to support the circular than to condemn it, in the absence of 
any immediate chance of completely secularising the schools, 


The Daily Chronicle and the Westminster Gazette are very 
severe on Mr. Gladstone for giving his opinion at all in this 
matter after he had retired from political life. But should 
retirement from political life disqualify any man from ex. 
plaining his view of a great social question which does not at 
all affect the policy of a Government, and cannot be said to 
have any immediate political bearing? It is surely rather 
hard on a man to silence him on matters of predominantly 
moral and religious concern, simply because he has long 
been a great statesman and wielded an immense influence, 
Apparently the more weighty an opinion has been, the more 
it is dreaded, when once its party bias has disappeared. 


On Wednesday Lord Salisbury made a speech—in appear- 
ance, at least—against the unification of London, though 
when the speech comes to be considered closely, it turns out to 
be far from unfavourable to the principles of the report which 
it appeared to condemn. He argues for what the Commis- 
sioners argue, the construction of a considerable number of 
subordinate municipalities which shall take over the duties 
of the present vestries, and also the construction of some cen- 
tral body to which the duties of looking after the common 
interests of the people of the Metropolis at large shall 
be confided. These being Lord Salisbury’s fundamental 
principles, we do not think that he had much right to 
complain of the Commissioners’ Report. He is almost as 
much in favour of turning out the City Corporation and 
putting in a more adequate central authority in its place, as 
they are. The differences between them are more differences 
as to details than differences as to principles. The City will 
still govern itself wherever the other municipalities goverB 
themselves, and the City has never governed the great area 
which the Metropolitan Board of Works handed over to the 
County Council. 


A tidal wave of opinion, still unexplained and to us inex- 
plicable, is rushing over the United States. The people, who 
only two years ago elected a Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives, pledged to reduce the Tariff, have now sent up 4 
heavy majority of Reaublicans, all of them in theory Protec- 
tionists. State after State, believed to be Democrat, has thrown 





That some of those who are called the Progressive party are 


out all Democrats, and on Friday the total figures were 
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ac ETT icans, 118 Democrats, and 8 Popu- 
helieved to be ay REE as Socialist-Democrats. The 
sss ogy contain a Republican majority of 2. Mr. 
Senate the author of the reduced Tariff, has been beaten in 
Wiles, ia: two purely Southern States have for the first 
Wi est iki can; and Mr. Bland, the great representative 
time oe Silver Party, has lost his seat, as have many of his 
pion It is alleged that the people are angry because 
— was not established; but to elect a Protectionist 
once is an odd way of promoting Free-trade. We do 

t believe in that interpretation, and can only imagine that the 
+e ican people are greatly discontented with the economic 
” wr which is not satisfactory, and are venting temper 
be ¥ Government. It must not be forgotten that, under 
oo ew Congress can do nothing for two 


itution, the n 
pre ese March, 1897, Mr. Cleveland can and will veto 


every distinctively Republican Bill. 





The somewhat belated address which the general body of 

the Presbyterian, Independent, and Baptist Dissenting minis- 
ters living in the neighbourhood of London, has just pre- 
gented to Mr. Gladstone on his retirement from office, is, we 
are sure, both perfectly sincere, and as simple an expression 
of their hearty admiration and affectionate reverence as they 
knew how to write. But it makes the reader very uncomfort- 
able, one hardly knows why. We donot think that their praise 
of Mr. Gladstone was intended, as the Pall Mall Gazette seems 
to think, to advertise the holiness of their own motives, for 
it is not their motives so much as their aims that they 
indicate in giving Mr. Gladstone such credit for having 
pursued righteousness in his political career ; and whatever 
their aims may have been, these gentlemen would, we are sure, 
eagerly confess that their actual conduct has frequently 
fallen far short of their aims. What jars upon us is rather 
the attempt to express publicly what is much better kept 
unexpressed ‘in the heart. It is not well to embody these 
kind of reflections and laudations, however sincere, in words 
at all. “Prone thou thy words,” said the late Cardinal 
Newman, in one of the pieces he contributed to the Lyra 
Apostolica ; and these excellent men do not prune their words, 
put rather lavish them with a sort of lavishness that some- 
what turns the stomach. We have no doubt at all of the 
loftiness of Mr. Gladstone’s aims, nor of the ardour with 
which he pursued them; but we shrink from premature 
judgments on the secrets of the heart, even in the case of the 
great men in whom we believe most earnestly; and this 
address appears to us to fail in the reticence which is the 
best token of true reverence. 


The telegram which Reuter has sent from Auckland con- 
cerning the evidence taken there as to the wreck of the 
* Wairarapa,’ in which over a hundred lives were lost, in- 
<lnding the captain’s, is very melancholy, and even shocking. 
According to the evidence of the first officer, who was saved, 
the speed of the vessel was never relaxed, though the fog 
prevailed all day. Nor were fog-signals sounded. Worse 
still, after the vessel struck, according to the carpenter’s 
evidence, no orders were given to place the women and 
children in the boats, and the chief officer himself admitted 
that he left a mother and her child partly submerged in a 
corner of the ship, while he himself was hauled up on to the 
rigging by the steward. When he bethought himself of 
going to their assistance, he found that they had been washed 
away. All the usual precautions in a fog were neglected, and 
when the shock came, panic was allowed to sweep the minds 
of the officers as clear of magnanimous and generous 
impulses as the waves had swept the decks of the poor 
victims themselves. 


Bishop Kennion, the new Bishop of Bath and Wells, who 
was translated from the See of Adelaide, Australia, paid his 
first official visit to Bath last Tuesday, and in answer to an 
address of welcome, said that he had heard a great deal before 
going to Australia of the disadvantages of Establishments, and 
the much greater friendliness which existed between the Church 
and the other Christian denominations in a land where there 
was no such bone of contention between the various Churches 
as is due to the possession of State-endowments by one of them. 
His experience at Adelaide had not in any way tended to 
confirm this optimist view of the consequences of such religious 


jealousies between the.various denominations were increased, 
and that the spirit of rivalry was decidedly hotter than in 
England. He went so far as to say that he would prefer to 
see one of the other denominations established, instead of the 
Anglican Church, in any of our Colonies, rather than to see 
none at all, even though in that case he himself should have 
to live in it as a Dissenter. If Dr. Kennion has had an 
adequate experience to justify this judgment, he gives a 
rather remarkable testimony to the disadvantages of perfect 
equality in promoting the cordial co-operation of religious 
societies. Group them round a natural centre, and they 
fall into easy relations which would never arise, if there 
were no such natural centre, and each of them were anxious 
to believe itself the centre and to deny precedence to all 
and any of the others. 


The appeal of the proprietors of the Empire Theatre against 
the decision of the County Council refusing to renew its 
license unless certain changes were made in the structure of 
the building, was on Thursday dismissed with costs by Mr. 
Justice Charles and Mr. Justice Wright, who held that all 
the grounds submitted for considering that the London 
County Council had exceeded its powers in thus acting, had 
completely broken down. It had been maintained that some 
members of the County Council had acted both as accusers 
and as Judges in the matter,—first accusing the Empire 
Theatre of allowing improper arrangements, and then taking 
part in judging the case and refusing the license. It was proved 
that Mr. Edwardes had been completely misinformed on this 
point, and that this gross irregularity had not taken place; 
therefore the appeal was dismissed, the London County Council 
having discharged the responsibilities enforced upon it by 
the Act in a perfectly legitimate manner. We cannot regret 
that the almost deliberate attempt made to overwhelm the 
decisions of the County Council by cries of popular disgust, 
has thus completely failed. Whether that decision were 
judicious or not is comparatively unimportant. That it was 
really judicial and that it has now been confirmed by the 
highest judicial authority is the important element in the case. 

The French Government and Chamber appear to be at 
variance on a curious point. French functionaries sometimes 
attack the Government of the day, and the question is whether 
this is allowable. The Radicals say “ Yes,” but the immense 
majority of the Chamber is of a different opinion, and on 
Thursday rejected a motion declaring the dignity, or rather 
the sanctity, of universal suffrage by 405 votes to 148. The 
Government, though it is preparing a Bill, is indisposed 
to silence all functionaries, and M. Dupuy might have 
fallen but for considerations connected with the Russian 
funeral. There can be no doubt that silent obedience 
in the bureaux is essential to discipline; but then there is 
no doubt either that if Universal Suffrage calls on a fanc- 
tionary to speak, he cannot be silenced. The division on 
the project of law will therefore be a curious one. Note as 
important that M. Casimir-Périer has become unpopular, and 
is being attacked by a campaign of slander. The charge is 
that he is too much of the great gentleman for a Republic. 


Mr. Ilbert, formerly the Indian Legislative Member of 
Council, speaking on Thursday at the Imperial Institute, put 
forward an idea which is original, and may prove of service. 
He wants a record kept, a complete record, of the Acts passed 
by the different British Legislatures in the world, now more 
than a hundred in number, with the reasons for them, and, 
where possible, some of their results. The problems before 
those Legislatures are in the main identical with our own 
problems, the experiments are some of them original, and it is 
a pity that such a mass of experience should be left unavail- 
able to Englishmen for want of concentration. The expense of 
collection would be considerable; but the different Legis- 
latures would be glad to help by contributions of documents, 
and the Inns of Court might perhaps be ready to bear the 
remainder of the expense. It is, in fact,a Statute Library 
which it is proposed to found with librarians capable of 
making digests. That seems to us a proposal of solid sense 
which would justify a State grant of £5,000 a year, and an 
Indian grant, say, of £1,500. One good law dealing with an 
economic subject might repay the total cost a hundredfold. 
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equality as this. On the contrary, he bad found that the 


New Consols (2%) were on Friday, 1023. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD BATTLE. 


ORD SALISBURY is quite right in saying, in his letter 
to Dean Gregory, that it is now of no use to debate 
whose fault it was that the religious education question 
has been reopened. A great deal of very needless recrimina- 
tion has been spent—and indeed usually is spent, in con- 
troversies of the kind on which the next London School 
Board Election turns,—on the very irrelevant question, 
Who began it? Perhaps neither party began it; per- 
haps both parties began it. Perhaps the inevitable 
development of those same feelings which nearly sixty 
years ago caused the utter collapse of the first attempt to 
establish what was afterwards called “the Compromise” 
between the Church and the Dissenters, began it. At 
that time, under the £10 household suffrage, school 
managers, both in the Church and in the Dissenting 
bodies, cared a great deal more who managed the religious 
teaching of the schools than they cared how much religion 
the children actually learned, and it was found quite im- 
possible to subdue either the unwillingness of the Dis- 
senting managers to leave the children of the poor at the 
mercy of the Church, or the unwillingness of the Church 
managers to leave their children at the mercy of Dis- 
senters. The consequence was that the attempt failed to 
establish State schools covering religious education at all. 
After the great extension of the suffrage in 1867, the 
interest of the parents in having their children educated, 
and having them educated in the principles of the Christian 
Revelation, became so predominant, that this jealousy 
was for the time subdued. Rather than have them left 
to mere voluntary effort, or to mere secular education 
without any religious teaching, a practical compromise 
was accepted by both parties to the effect that the religious 
principles which are common to the Church and nine- 
tenths of the Dissenting bodies,—namely, orthodox views 
of Christ’s nature and authority, without sacramental 
principles such as the Dissenters stoutly resist,—should be 
taught in all the schools of School Boards, subject to the 
condition that the Managers should be obliged to exempt 
from such teaching under the Cowper-Temple conscience 
clause, the children of all parents who objected to the 
teaching of this common Christian doctrine. This com- 
promise answered fairly well, till the question of the Dis- 
establishment of the English Church came again to the 
front, and with it, the reluctance of the teachers to have 
any sort of test of their orthodoxy imposed on them, 
became a burning one. Of course, when the proposal to 
disestablish the Church in Wales became a practical 
and urgent one, it was inevitable that all the various argu- 
ments in favour of what is termed “ religious equality,” 
should be pressed home; while the indisposition of some 
of the teachers to have anything like doctrinal teaching 
imposed on them, or, as an alternative, to have the 
religious lesson taken out of their hands, and placed in 
that of more orthodox believers, was greatly intensified. 
At the same time, a few, if only a few, of the masters and 
mistresses of schools, had become infected by Agnostic, or 
at least, more or less “‘ undenominational” opinions,—the 
view that you could teach a religion without teaching any 
theology,—and it was found that in certain schools there 
was practically no attempt at all to deal with the various 
questions raised, for instance, in the Gospel of St. John and 
most of the Epistles, as to the nature of Christ and the light 
he threw on the nature of God. This roused anew, of course, 
the question as to the working of the so-called Compromise, 
and then the sensitiveness of a few of the teachers on that 
subject, made it a matter of first-rate importance. The 
School Board of London endeavoured to make the actual 
meaning of the Compromise more clear, and a good many of 
the teachers resented the attempt, deeming it an attack upon 
their own liberty,—as to some extent it certainly was, and 
could not help being. If the parents are to be entitled to 
have the Gospel, say, of St. John, and the various Epistles ex- 
plained to them in the natural sense, the scruples of teachers 
against submitting to something like a virtual test as to the 
nature of their theological tenets must be overruled. That, 
of course, some of them will resent. And equally, of course, 
the Secularists avail themselves of this resentment to 


eet Se 
of the Anglican clergy on the subject, an at 
Established Church to undermine ‘the religious eat the 
of the Nonconformist bodies. We do not believe ms 

4 at 
there has been any such attempt. We believe that th 
School Boards have, on the whole, abstained most carefully 
from any infringement of the rule against denominationap 
teaching,—for example, from any inculcation of sacra. 
mental doctrine. But we think it perfectly inevitable that 
religious jealousies should break out again, especially whe 
it is quite evident that many of the orthodox N onconformists 
are themselves beginning to regard anything like pe 
teaching of the Trinity and Incarnation as questionable 
policy, and to consider it better to keep such teaching for the 
Sunday-schools only, and to treat it as unfit for Board. 
school lessons. It must be remembered that this jg quite 
a new attitude on the part of the orthodox Nonconformists, 
In 1870, nobody doubted that St. John’s Gospel and the 
Epistles were to be explained to the elder children in an 
orthodox sense, and that Unitarian or Agnostic parents 
were to avail themselves of the conscience clause to with. 
draw their children from such teaching if they disliked 
it. Now the minority in the London School Board haya, 
taken a very different line. They contend that the religious 
lesson should ignore orthodox Christianity altogether, and 
that it should be carefully non-committal even in jtg 
teaching as to the person of Christ and the doctrine of 
Redemption. No wonder the more orthodox believers 
were alarmed and astonished at the open declaration of 
these vehemently undenominational theologians. 

Now the test-question of the next election is, as we un- 
derstand it, simply this,—Do the parents desire that the 
religious lessons of the future in Board-schools shall evade 
all teaching of theology proper, even on the meaning (say) 
of the statement as to the Word having become Flesh and 
dwelt amongst us, or as to Christ having given his life ag 
a ransom for many; ordothey not? If they do, they will 
vote with the minority, and avow in Mr. Diggle’s words that 
they wish “‘ to spend everybody’s money to teach nobody's 
religion.” But if they do not, they will vote for the majority 
of the present Board that while there is to be no Anglican 
denominationalism, no teaching of sacramental doctrine 
such as orthodox Nonconformists condemn, there shall be 
explanations given, and given in the old orthodox sense, 
as to the doctrine of Christ’s divine and human nature, 
and the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and the doctrine of 
the Sacrifice of the Cross. We think the parents entitled 
to determine this for themselves, and we do not under- 
stand that if they do determine it for themselves in the 
old sense, there will be any disposition at all to interpret 
the decision as a triumph for the Church of England, or 
to attempt to inculcate either Episcopalian or sacra- 
mental doctrine,—which would be a real breach of the 
Compromise, and, in our opinion, a very unworthy 
breach of it. If the parents determine the question in 
an opposite sense, and declare that no doctrinal teaching 
of a kind to touch the various aspects of Trinitarian 
theology shall be given at all in the Board-school lessons, 
the Compromise will be at an end, and asa result, religious 
teaching will be more and more confined to the Sunday- 
schools or the voluntary schools. In fact, we shall 
expect that before long the reading of the Bible, without 
any explanation at all, will become the rule in Board- 
schools. We should, we confess, greatly regret such a 
result ; but the parents have the power in their own hands 
to put an end to the Compromise as soon as they wish, 
and to prevent any return to it for as long as they like. 
However, we shall be much surprised if that should be the 
issue. If we understand what the majority of the parents 
desire, they do desire that the plain drift of the Christian 
Revelation, as it was taught by the Evangelists and 
Apostles in the New Testament, should be inculcated on 
their children, even though that should involve the super- 
seding of some of the masters and mistresses by more 
orthodox religious teachers during the Bible lessons, and 
the more frequent application of the Conscience Clause for 
the protection of the Unitarians and Theists. 





THE CHINESE OFFER OF PEACE. 


HINA has thrown up the sponge. According to @ 
telegram from the well-informed Times’ correspondent 
at Tientsin, confirmed from other sources, Prince Kung, 





denounce any such overruling; while the Dissenters, not 
unnaturally, see in the unanimity, or all but unanimity, 


who has been appointed Premier—not “ D.ctator,” as was 
at first reported—on Saturday assen.b'ed the represen- 
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at Pekin, and doubtless with 
tatives of all ee meal them verbally that the 
true Chinese Pile to resist the Japanese attack; and in 
Empire euneit requested the mediation of Europe to 
a written n this document it is suggested that in 
secure pee tain peace, China will give up her claim to 
ae inte in Corea, and will pay — igsemeaity, to be 
: apan. ‘This exceedingly grave piece 
fixed hereafter, © rm delighted some of our contem- 
f news has apparently een Ereen 
pi chiefly perhaps because they think it justifies 
pod Rosebery’s recent action; but they can hardly have 
fl ected upon the consequences which so discreditable a 
yo der must ultimately involve. Supposing—what we 
ye for a moment believe—that Japan will accept these 
terms, which are far below her hopes and her pretensions, 
uch a peace will leave her the most important and 
peel Power in the Far East. Her army will, in its own 
opinion, and possibly in fact, be as powerful as an army 
of Europeans; her fleet will be equal to that of any 
Power except Great Britain and France; and her treasury, 
which, according to a most noteworthy letter from the 
Times’ correspondent at Tokio, is already well provided, 
will be full to repletion. It can scarcely be doubted that 
in the present temper of her people, who are almost beside 
themselves with justified vanity, her Government will use 
the millions received to strengthen its fighting armament, 
Seely tot i tetinaa O08 oad OO bean eat 
jan mountain batteries, 
pooh cruisers of high class to its permanent fleet. 
Thus strengthened, Japan will be an entirely new and 
most formidable power in the Far East, with a policy and 
objects of which nothing is accurately known, except that 
the Mikado’s Government is = that a 
jlitary reputation, and that it believes thoroughly in its 
pa un or to govern dependencies over sea. That is a 
most startlng change in the Asiatic position of all 
European Powers, and especially of the weak States, 
which, like Spain, Holland, and Portugal, hold possessions 
in Asia which Japan in a warlike mood might ardently 
desire. Japan is quite rag aap full - — men — 
to volunteer, and with the enormous advantage, as the 
Times’ correspondent points out, that the cost of the 
soldiers in her Army is almost imperceptible. She 
possesses the only conscript army east of the Ottoman 
dominion. The sudden rise of a Power so great, so vain, 
and so mobile, is a most cage gy —_ one — will 
cost Europe many millions in defending its outlying 
senciian saa chat is ; _ be — result < ’ 
remature peace. Just look at the position in whic 
i leaves China. Our contemporaries profess pity for 
that great Empire, though it has almost died of cor- 
ruption, and of the incompetence engendered by a central 
authority at once feeble and cruel; but will peace make 
the situation any less pitiable? The prestige of the 
dynasty will have been almost destroyed, the Mandarins 
will have betrayed their hopeless incompetence, and the 
people will have recognised that their army, unpaid, unfed, 
and uncommanded, is a rabble, formidable to everybody 
except the national enemy. The struggle out of which 
a new energy might have been developed will be 
over; the soldiery, demoralised by defeat, will become 
brigands ; and the provinces, always liable to disorder 
and honeycombed with secret societies, will fall into 
the kind of anarchy which lasted through the whole of 
the Taeping Rebellion. Moreover, the permanent enemies 
of China, the Russians, the French, the Japanese will 
have discovered that China is powerless, that great slices 
may be cut away from her without much effort, and that 
if she resists she is unable, by her own confession, to 
defend her capital. Russia wants Manchuria and an 
entrance to the Gulf of Pechili ; France wants Hainan and 
aright to enter Yunnan by the Mekong; and Japan wants 
ee if not indeed a position in Southern China, 
Wich 1s separated from the Central Provinces by a 
huge mountain barrier. China, as Sir T. Wade has 
pointed out with all the weight of his experience, 
may be cut to pieces before she can reform herself, 
even if her people, with the immediate pressure once 
Fn =e not sink back, as he evidently — 
ey will, into their apathetic Confucianism, which teaches 
them as its first pavtle that to fight even for independence 
18 not consistent with the ideal character. These conse- 
quences seem to us nearly inevitable if peace is made by 
China without one bold stroke in self-defence. or one 


attempt to prove that the vast Empire is not moribund ; 
and they ought at least to be considered before Western 
men throw up their caps and congratulate the world upon 
one more thoroughly disgraceful Treaty. Of course, if 
China is determined to surrender, it is impossible to prevent 
her surrendering. We cannot give her a Gordon to fight 
Japan, though Germany seems to be less scrupulous, nor 
can we re-cement discipline by paying her troops or 
executing her highly placed thieves, all chosen by competi- 
tive examination, nor furnish cruisers to be the spearhead 
of her nearly useless fleet ; but why we should make our- 
selves the instruments and abettors of Chinese disgrace we 
cannot so much as conceive. Peace is an excellent thing 
in itself, but not when it demoralises a whole community, 
or when it breaks up an organisation so needful to humanity 
as a central Government in China, which, bad as it is—and 
there is no Government so corrupt, or one which tolerates 
such dreadful cruelties—does hold together in some sort of 
peace and capability of industry one-fourth of the human 
race. 

We have said that we doubt whether the Japanese wi l 
accept the Chinese terms, at least as at present sketched 
out. They would be wise, from their own point of view, 
if they did, for they could then perfect their organisation, 
and be ready, if they wanted larger concessions, for a 
second and more decisive war. The Japanese, however, will 
we imagine, look at the matter in a very different ligh-. 
They will, in the first place, demand, as they have a rigi t 
by international etiquette to do, that the Chinese Goveru- 
ment shall directly sue for peace, thus conceding to the 
Mikado a formal triumph upon which the Japanese, who 
look upon this war as an incident in a struggle of centuries, 
have set their hearts. The Emperor of China may yield, bu‘ 
the concession will be most galling to his pride,and may ev n 
induce him to risk the alternative, which is the removal 
of his capital. In the second place, it will be noted that 
the Japanese have never, either at home or abroad, stated 
the terms which would content them; a clear proof that 
they intend to ask more than the immediate object of 
the war, which it will be remembered was the right of 
guiding, that is in truth of governing, the kingdom of 
Corea, That territory is valuable, but it is valuable tv 
Russia as well as China, and the Japanese may wish for 
more secure prizes, such, for example, as Formosa, with 
its coal-mines, and a right of complete free trade through- 
out the Empire, which would, they conceive, provide their 
manufacturers with an endless market. And lastly, they 
will probably demand some security against a revanche, as 
the French journals call it, which will probably take the 
form either of a cession of the fleet as it stands, or of an 
agreement to maintain no fleet beyond a certain size, an 
agreement which they could enforce by shelling avy 
arsenal which they conceived to be growing beyond the 
stipulated Treaty proportions. It is almost imposmble to 
conceive the Chinese Government accepting such terms ; 
but the Japanese are ominously reticent; they wish to go 
on fighting till the Mikado enters Pekin in triumph; and, 
according to the Berlin correspondent of the Standard, 
they have decided on a still further demand,—the 
erection of a buffer-State between China and Corea. 
That means that half Manchuria is to be declared inde- 
pendent, with Moukden as its capital, which would render 
the position of the Manchus in Pekin positively untenable. 
They would be suffering, if they remained, at once from a 
permanent menace and a permanent insult, and would 
almost certainly prefer to encounter the serious risks in- 
volved in removal to the South. There is no confirmation 
as yet of this story, though it is not in itself improbable, 
the Japanese having repeatedly shown an inclination, 
possibly an ironical inclination, to copy the methods as 
well as the terms of Western diplomacy. They already 
justify their peculiar position in Corea by our example 
in Egypt, and may declare that they desire Man- 
churia to become the Chinese Afghanistan. At all events 
they will, we feel convinced, make heavier demands than 
the Chinese are willing to concede; and it remains to be 
seen whether, at the last moment, the Court of Pekin, 
with its pride on fire, and its knowledge of immense 
resources still at its disposal, may not strengthen its 
heart sufficiently to abandon negotiations. If it does, it 
will be far better for the Empire and the world; for if 
peace is made at this moment, a new and inealeulable force 
will have been born into the Asiatic world, and all the 





influences which have hitherto held China together, the 
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prestige of the Emperor, the authority of the Mandarins, 
and the fear of the soldiery, will have disappeared at once. 
Prince Kung might parody Lord Beaconsfield, and say, 
“TT have brought you peace, with Anarchy.” 





THE INSURRECTION OF VIRTUE IN NEW YORK. 


T is sometimes nearly impossible for outsiders to follow 
I the movements of American opinion. When that 
opinion is generated by a strong emotion, as in the case 
of the Civil War, or by a strong prejudice, as in the case 
of Chinese labour, it becomes steady, and can be safely 
predicted for many years; but when it is produced chiefly 
by ideas on tarifis, taxes, or currency, it waxes and wanes 
and wobbles past all understanding. It is barely two 
years since the country sent up a House of Representatives 
with a heavy majority in favour of low import duties, 
or at any rate. of duties to be settled with a single eye 
to the necessities of the Treasury, the McKinley or 
Protectionist Tariff was repealed in favour of a Wilson 
or Moderate Tariff, and all America rejoiced over the 
return to ancient principle and cheap clothes for Sunday 
wear. And now the people have returned a House of 
Representatives with a heavy majority in favour of 
high Protection, the figures being £30 Republicans 
against 126 Democrats and Populists together. If the 
Constitution allowed it, the McKinley Tariff would again 
be put in force, and everything be taxed in order that 
life might be made pleasant. Fortunately, the Con- 
stitution does not allow it, for until March, 1897, the 
President can veto any Bill, and the Republicans have not 
a two-thirds majority with which to carry the repeal of 
Mr. Wilson’s Tariff over the President’s head ; but still 
the Legislature in both Houses will be Protectionist, and 
it is impossible to understand why. Whether the free- 
holders are discouraged by finding that a lower Tariff has 
not cured the prevailing depression in agriculture, or the 
artisans are vindictive because Mr. Cleveland checked the 
railway strike by the use of National troops, or the voters 
are simply indulging in a perfectly useless caprice, it is 
difficult er impossible to discern. The fact remains that 
the democracy cannot continue consistent even for two 
years, and that although nothing has occurred in the 
interim, its opinion as to duties on imports in 1894 is 
exactly contrary to its opinion in 1892. No King was 
ever so capricious, no King’s mistress so facile to flattery 


_and solicitation. 


We turn gladly from the spectacle presented by the 
Union to that presented by New York City. The great 
municipality, for the second time in twenty years, has 
witnessed an insurrection of virtue. The citizens have 
grown weary of the tyranny of “Tammany Hall.” The 
association, so-called, originally a Democrat electoral club, 


has for nearly a generation exploited and plundered New 


York at discretion. A small Committee, governed by a 
succession of chairmen, or “ bosses,” of whom the last, a 
man of much administrative ability, began with nothing 
and ended a millionaire, has, by organising the Irish 
vote and attracting the Democratic vote, governed the 
chief city in America with absolute authority. Ruling a 


‘municipality possessed of all the powers for which the 
_London County Council sighs, with the control of all 


public works, city laws, and police in its hands, it has 
used its vast powers first of all to secure an enormous 
income to be distributed by itself. Every contract has 


_been sold, every power used to levy blackmail, so that even 


the shoeblacks had to pay a trifle to avoid being moved 


on, and every rich man was compelled to conciliate the 
Association by payments of cash down. The scheme of 


_ the Camorra of Naples, or the Mafia of Sicily, was carried 


fully out, and the proceeds applied, after the chiefs had 


_been enriched, to find large salaries for thousands of 


Irish employés whose votes perpetually replaced the 
same men in municipal office. It was impossible to 
prevent the blackmailing; impossible, without payment, 
to obtain redress for a wrong; impossible, though the 
whole city knew the facts, to secure a majority in 
favour of simple honesty. The police became the most 
brutal in the world, the streets were paved as if the New 
Yorkers were all paupers, the rates rose to twice the 
London level, and still there seemed no chance of any 


.tadical reform. At last, a pious and public-spirited 


citizen, Dr. Parkhurst, brought forward a grievance which 
roused a'l that was left of ancient Puritan feeling. New 


York is in theory intolerant of the social eg] sop 
sesses strict laws regulating, or reine ee 
existenee of public brothels. The men who oe tee 
Tammany found in these laws a grand ‘oneal 
plunder, and demanding immense monthly pa’ ——— of 
tolerance, allowed all brothel-keepers who at ra for 
only to ply their vile trade in safety, but to ply it vith 
impudence hardly witnessed in the most dissolute E mith sa 
capitals. Dr. Parkhurst exposed the evil, and demarvh 
inquiry; and the city took fire. The respectableg insisted 
a Commission ; the Commission proved rigidly honest, 7 
facts were revealed of which even those who prediie 
them had the grace to be ashamed. The police conse”) 
by the dozen, the respectables and the ladies of New Te 
grew furious, and as the elections approached, a Py ork 
party, comprising the best men of both the politi y 
parties, was formed, determined to bring the authorit - 
Tammany to anend. The chief of the evil association Ja 
millionaire, resigned, its prominent members quailed bef 
the storm, its secret managers shrank back into their a 
and although the contest was seemingly sharp, the i Z 
was in reality over from the beginning. Tammany Pa 
its Irish devotees were crushed by a majority of fort 
seven thousand against them, and with an upright Ma > 
Mr. Strong, decent Aldermen, and a purged police hi 
city will for a year or two be governed as decently as an’ 
third-rate town in Germany, or fourth-rate town in Great 
Britain. Corruption will be at an end; the police will 
enforce the laws; and though the streets will remain jl]. 
paved, and the social evil will be flagrant, the municipalit 
will cease to profit either by vice or jobbing. A few at 
the worst of the bribe-takers will be punished, and pos 
sibly, as in the last purification, one or two of the worst 
among their number will take refuge from obloquy in 
suicide, it being a specialty of New York that her public 
thieves are much worse than other corrupt men, in that 
they are always ashamed of themselves and sin deliberately 
against the inner light. They live by stealing; but when 
they are found out, some lingering grace compels them to 
confess, and fly, either to Canada or to a warmer region. 
It is an uprising which would give the observer much 
hope, but that it has all occurred before; and that the 
foreign element in the city never departs. The lowest 
electors want pay in order to live; the higher electors 
cannot be always kicking scoundrels ; and in a year or two 
some calculating suave-speaking “ boss” familiar with the 
voting-machine will have organised his forces once more, 
and with the saloon-keepers, and the “ politicians,” and 
the jobbers, and the Irish and the Italians and the non. 
descripts, will again have collected a force sufficient to hold 
at first the balance of power, and afterwards, as the respect- 
ables retire from regular voting, to supplya clear majority. 
Then the old system will recommence, and if the new 
“bosses” govern pretty well, and keep clear of exciting the 
deep-seated Puritan feeling, they will plunder the citizens 
again for years, until some strong reformer once more 
rescues the Council from their hands. Adequate punish- 
ment is never administered to the plunderers ; and by the 
very law of their being, which is to plunder the respect- 
ablefor the benefit of the disreputable, they are exempt from 
the danger of lynch-law. The rogues will not hang them, 
and the respectables cannot, except in San Francisco, bring 
themselves to doit. The prospect is therefore not hopeful ; 
but there is always the chance that the Union may one day 
refuse votes to immigrants, or the State may punish bribe- 
taking with the lash; and meanwhile, for three or four 
years, order, decency, honesty, and a sort of progress in 
everything but the laying-down of street pavements an 
the control of hackney coaches, will prevail in New York. It 
is not a pleasant light which the whole history throws upon 
democracy ; and yet there is in one way a good side to it. 
The moment the real majority move in earnest, the scoundrels 
find themselves powerless and collapse,—a proof that evil 
has not completely conquered good. There are places, such 
as Chicago, where, if Mr. Stead can be trusted, even this can- 
not be said; but in New York the majority do not wish evil 
to prevail, They are only hopelessly lazy and money- 
grabbing. If the good would only prevail of itself, they 
would be quite content, or if even they could make it 
prevail without neglecting business or voting against the 
party they prefer. Unfortunately, effort is a condition of 
life for the good as well as the bad; and as the evil- 
intentioned will work hard to plunder while the well- 





intentioned will not work hard to stop plundering, the 
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latter, except for moments, retain all power in their hands. 
a ’ ° 


1 could be cured if the State Legislature 
¢ oe my York could be admirably governed, as 
poem” a small Commission of paid nominees; 


Washington ie 9 contrary to democratic principles, 
es ihe reat experiment of this century—that of 
and th oe wise by the foolish — must be fairly 
greene may even succeed some day, when the 
= are thirty shillings in the pound; for a foolish 
— rushed with taxes is sometimes a man angry enough 
: for the punishment of thieves, and intermediately 
a insurrection of virtue like the present renews the 
pv th of the citizens to endure. <A deeent régime in 
New Tork is like a long spell of abstinence to the 
drunkard. It does not cure him of drinking, but it 
‘veg his constitution strength to resist some of the 
a effects of his indulgence. Sf corruption went on 
pe ever, New York might be killed, but with intervals 
of righteous government, it will probably stagger along 
for another half-century until a final cure comes in the 
shape of a better population, or a catastrophe so tremen- 
dous that even a Tammany “ boss” will feel prepared to 
say, with Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s slave-catcher, “I feel like 
reforming, Bill; this is getting too damn dangerous for me.” 





LORD ROSEBERY’S FIASCO. 


O far as we have any means of judging, Lord Rosebery’s 
S appeal to the country to give a long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether against the House of Lords, has 
fallen dead. He was quite explicit enough on the difficulty 

of making the grave constitutional change for which he 
desired to excite public enthusiasm. He did not conceal 
that it could only be carried by a weighty and impressive 
expression of the popular will,—such an expression of it, let 
us say, as Mr. Gladstone excited in 1876-77 against any 
further attempt to back up the Turks in terrorising and 
torturing the population of the Balkans, or again in 1884 
in favour of including the agricultural labourer in the 
right to the suffrage. Enthusiasm short of that of which 
Mr. Gladstone then invited and received visible and 
tangible evidence, could do nothing to shake the House 
of Lords. The people, however, heard Lord Rosebery and 
made no sign. Not a whisper arose, not a leaf in the 
great forest of public opinion stirred or trembled. Nor 
do we feel the least surprise. Lord Rosebery was clever 
enough; but there was not a breath of passion in him. 
The note of genuine indignation and vehement resolve 
was quite wanting. Nobody felt that he himself was 
deeply moved. Nobody knew what he wanted. Nobody 
caught the fever of impatience. Nobody showed signs 
of those restless throes in which popular conviction 
usually forms itself. And it was pretty clear why no 
political germination began, for it had not begun even in 
Lord Rosebery himself. Nothing was more obvious than 
that he had not even made up his own mind. He was for 
a Second Chamber, he said; but he had not so much as a 
vague idea what sort of function he wished it to fulfil, 
or where it was to get its authority. One thing was very 
clear. He did not want to have it a strong Chamber, and 
did not like to say that he wanted a very weak one; 
nay, he did intimate that he had rather wavered 
between one and none, though he shrank from having 
none. Now, that is exactly the sort of indecision in the 
leader which insures apathy in the people. If he does not 
know what he would be at, how are they to know? They 
need distinct conceptions to stir them at all, and not only 
distinct conceptions, but an eager desire for the prompt 
realisation of those conceptions. If you complain of 
the House of Lords for resisting the will of the 
people, you must make every one feel that the people 
are fretting under what they have done, and Lord 
Rosebery did not make anybody feel that he was so 
fretting. And not only eo, you must make every one feel 
that he would be happier and more politically alive if he 
either got rid of the House of Lords altogether, or at 
least got something in its place which would check the 
House of Commons when it was wrong, and support it 
when it was right. Neithcr of those states of mind were 
produced at all by Lord Rosebery’s speech. He was 
afraid to say the House of Commons could never do wrong, 
end still more afraid to say tha* it had recently done flagrant 
wrong. Yet almostall his hearers and readers were brimful 
of the conviction that it had done something both absurd 








and disastrous when it deliberately tried to give the Irish 
Members a double influence over public affairs, which no 
other class of Members were to possess. Well, then, what 
kind of a House is it which would firmly veto that 
preposterous proposal for exaggerating the political in- 
equalities of the day by deliberately increasing the 
power of the most arrogant of the existing political 
parties, and would yet give effect to that part of the 
House of Commons’ intentions which are not preposterous 
and are just? To get a Second Chamber at once firm and 
weak is not an easy problem. Lord Rosebery said plainly 
enough that he wanted it weak, but he made no effort at all 
to show how he could get it weak, and yet insure its being 
wise and firm. His followers felt the difficulty profoundly, 
and the impression produced in many of their minds evi- 
dently was that they had better keep the House which had 
at least prevented a most scandalous injustice, until they 
had invented one which would have certainly done the 
same without doing too much. Not even the Home-rulers 
themselves were satisfied with the proposals made by the 
Government in 1893. There is reason to think that many 
of them really counted on the House of Lords to save 
them from the consequences of their own monstrous 
blunder. And you might as well expect a man who had 
been saved from drowning by a life-buoy to inveigh against 
that useful expedient for keeping his head out of the 
water, as expect a politician who had been rescued from an 
Irish tyranny in English affairs by the House of Lords, 
to suppress at once and without hesitation the very efficient 
political Humane Society by which he had been delivered 
from that impending fate. It will take a good deal of 
the process called “ filling up the cup” to make English 
politicians indifferent to the fate from which they have been 
rescued, and to the Assembly which effected that rescue. 

This is the reason why Lord Rosebery has so con- 
spicuously failed in exciting public opinion against the 
House of Lords. One might almost as well have tried 
to excite public opinion against the Lacedemonians who 
held the pass of Thermopyle till the Greek preparations 
for resisting the Persian invasion were completed. The 
constituencies are sick of the Irish invasion, and look 
upon the only bulwark against it with a quite exceptional 
favour and gratitude. They are not at all unconscious of 
the defects of the House of Lords, but they are still more 
conscious of the danger from which the House of Lords, 
and the House of Lords alone, saved them. If it is well to 
be off with the old love before you are on with the new, 
it is also well to hold fast by the old love until you 
are quite sure that you can be on with a new. Now 
Lord Rosebery has failed to introduce us to any new 
love which is at all likely to discharge the function 
which the House of Lords has discharged so well. If he 
gets what he asks for, a very weak Second Chamber, how 
can the people rely on this function being discharged at 
all? Lord Rosebery asks for a long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull altogether, and yet he holds out no hope that 
if he gets it, he will not remove an obstacle, and a very 
effective obstacle, in the way of a very dangerous kind 
of caprice at the same time that he also removes an 
obstacle in the way of a few possibly beneficent changes 
for which no one is very impatient. That is not a pro- 
spect to awaken enthusiasm. We Jook for safety first and 
pleasure afterwards. If you ask for a weak flood-gate 
instead of a strong one, you will necessarily excite more 
fears than you can hope toremove. That is what Lord Rose- 
bery has done, and by doing so he has given the measure 
of his own political character as a statesman, and shown 
that he is adroit in recommending what he only half 
believes in himself, and is quite unable to feign any 
effectual zeal for. What he never felt, he naturally failed 
to inspire. He succeeded to admiration in showing how 
difficult a task he has undertaken, but he did not succeed 
in convincing even himself that he was wise in under- 
taking it. Indeed, he rather inspires the opposite con- 
viction, that he was not wise, that he was not even very 
willing to undertake it, though he had at last made up 
his mind to rush at it as a forlorn hope rushes on a 
mighty fortress. When a man deliberately proposes to 
pull down a security which has at least proved effectual, 
and to substitute one avowedly and even ostentatiously 
weak, against a partisan rashness that has just been dis- 
played, and is still glaring in every one’s eyes, he cannot 
hope to be very persuasive when he calls for a long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull altogether. 
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THE EXPLOSION IN TILNEY STREET. 


HERE is little to be said about the attempt to blow 
up Mr. Rt. Brett’s house in Tilney Street beyond the 
sayings which every competent reader has thought of for 
himself. It seems more than probable, from the shape 
and make of the bomb deposited on the doorstep, that the 
miscreant who manufactured it was a Frenchman, and 
from his care in getting away, that he was an agent of 
Anarchists rather than a fanatic like the man, also French, 
who planned an explosion at Greenwich Observatory. It 
is also probable that the house attacked was selected by 
mistake, the Anarchists having no ground of quarrel 
with Mr. Brett or any one in his household; and most 
probable of all, that the victim intended was Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, who has condemned Anarchists, and whose 
stern character at once overawes and irritates those who 
defy the law. A manifesto savagely denouncing Judges 
and juries has been recently in circulation among Anar- 
chists, aud, moreover, they may have a motive other than 
hate for an individual. In spite of all their experience, 
they rely on terror as their instrument, and believe that if 
they can place Judges and jurymen in actual danger of 
their lives, the Courts, whatever the evidence may be, will 
hesitate to find verdicts against them. It is a curious 
blander to be made by men who ought at least to 
understand their enemies; but it is made, and conse- 
quently creates at least an impression that Mr. Justice 
Hawkins was the object of attack. The name of Mr. 
West, who also lives in Tilney Street, has been sug- 
gested as an alternative, but the theory attributes to 
the dynamitards a superfluity of silliness. They cannot 
so misread Mr. Asquith as to suppose that they would 
frighten him by blowing up his private secretaries, who, 
again, can have no more to do with the refusal to pardon 
Anarchists, which would, we presume, be the charge 
against Mr. Asquith, than any man in the street. We 
may, we think, be sure that the Anarchist employed 
either meant to blow up the most feared of Judges, or 
that he intended only to create a scare, and hit upon Mr. 
Brett’s house because, from the shortness of its distance 
from a great thoroughfare, any house in Tilney Street is 
easy to get awayfrom. In London no man is noticed who 
doves not run, or do something unexpected, and of course the 
actual carrier of the bomb may have been a woman, who 
would not in comparison be even an object of suspicion. 


We see no reason whatever for blaming anybody in 
connection with this incident, except those who planned or 
executed the crime. The law is quite strong enough if 
only evidence can be obtained; and evidence we must 
have, even if we try assassins by Court-martial or before a 
tribunal of Judges only sitting in camera. The police are 
as watchful as they can be made, and are thoroughly in 
earnest, if only from professional pride; but they cannot 
make evidence, and except from confederates, they have, 
in some cases, no means of getting any. The criminal, 
whoever he was, probably made the bomb himself, out of 
a piece of gas-piping, and if he had no confederates, can 
be betrayed only by himself. The plain truth of the matter 
is, that the chemists have done mankind an ill turn in 
inventing an explosive which the bad can use more readily 
than the good, and which while exploding gives the criminal 
time to make his escape from the scene. To use a dagger 
or even a rifle, the assassin must accompany his weapon ; 
but when he knows how to make a bomb, he leaves 
his weapon behind him, to kill, as it were, automatically 
and of its own accord. It may not prove as efficacious as 
intended, the energy of dynamite diminishing with distance 
to an extraordinary degree, so that unless it shoots some- 
thing out of a confined space, it is hardly as dangerous as 
fine gunpowder, but it also may prove so; and in either case 
society is alarmed or irritated, which is the ultimate object 
of the explosion. One may wish that the secret of dyna- 
mite had remained a secret still; but as it has been dis- 
covered, we cannot see that there is any preventive which 
ingenuity could devise, except patient watching; or any 
repressive, except the steady justice by which we contrive 
to limit murder. The crime is in fact very like rick-burn- 
ing; you cannot stop it except by showing it to be futile. 
Anybody with a match can burn a rick, and rick-burning, 
once a terrible crime among us, only stopped when the 
incendiaries found that their victims cared little or nothing 
about their ricks. The farmers were insured, and though 
they grew savage over the good corn burnt to waste, they 


were personally rather insulted and fretted . 
injured. We Aza insure men into i : 
their own lives, but it is in fortitude that the onl ‘h » 
of remedy lies. That reads horribly priggish . ins be 
true, and, moreover, the only truth that is of the poe 7 
value. The community having done all it can to — 
a new method of attempting murder, must hardes - 
heart and take its chance with all the resignation . - 
muster. The English are always impatient of the rem: m4 
but there are many situations in which nothing =a 
done except wait calmly until the danger or the annoya . 
of itself passes away. That this one will also pass a * 
in its turn we have no doubt whatever, though of chen 
may not disappear until some striking catastrophe * 
occurred. No form of crime ever lasts which brings ~ 
advantage to the criminal, and Anarchists gain nothing 
out of Anarchical acts. Take, for example, the case of 
Barcelona. They succeeded there in carrying through «g 
great act” of terrorism, executing many persons solely for 
thecrime of being prosperousand well-dressed; butthe result 
was absolutely nil. Society was not shaken, order did not 
perish, and Anarchism, as an opinion, became less popular 
than before. There is just as little chance of any great 
social change in Spain as there ever was, and this though 
the social conditions of Spain are in some respects more 
favourable to Anarchy than those of any other country, 
In the face of perpetual ill-success, those who are raging 
against society will turn not from their rage, for that ma 
be enduring, but from such a fruitless method of dis. 
playing it; and will seek, possibly in agitation, possibly in 
insurrection, possibly in founding Icarias, more complete 
relief for the passion which possesses their souls, a passion 
compounded of malignity and pity. At least that is the 
hope we gather from the history of Anarchism in all 
ages; for through all ages the principle which governs it 
can be perceptibly traced. The only new feature in the 
modern development—the only peculiarity which dis. 
tinguishes it from the Peasant Wars of Germany or the 
Jacqueries of France or our own Jack Cade uprisings—is 
that the new Anarchist insists on the isolation of the 
individual. He gives up combination wholly, in theory 
at least, and of course that is for his cause a source of 
weakness, not of strength. Anybody can kill anybody 
else, if he will run the risk of the gallows; but to con- 
quer even a village takes an organised company of men. 





THE COMPLICATIONS OF EXTRADITION. 


R. JABEZ SPENCER BALFOUR’S career has been 
instructive from many points of view. Its more 

salient features are too well known to require recapitula- 
tion, and if it is really true that he is at last grasped in 
the firm clutches of English law, and that Inspector Ton. 
bridge and his august quarry may be expected to arrive 
at our shores in the course of a few weeks, we are likely 
to have the crambe repetita dished up ad nauseam, and to 
hear a good deal more than will be pleasant or edifying 
about the methods by which this eminent financier won 
his way, first to respectable renown, and ultimately to 
disreputable notoriety. Moreover, if Mr. Balfour is not 
yet sub judice, he is at any rate sub lictore, and we have 
every reason to hope that the question of his merits and 
demerits will soon be weighed by a tribunal possessed of 
stronger retributive powers than those of public opinion. 
But before passing to the more important question which 
the case of this notable personage suggests, we would call 
our readers’ attention to the interesting light which he has 
thrown on the subject of nomenclature. In the days when 
all was well with the Liberator and its affiliated societies, 
and the breath of suspicion had not as yet dared to sully 
the reputations of their promoters, readers of the daily 
papers used to come across the name of an eminent poli- 
tician gifted to an extraordinary degree with qualities 
which are rarely found combined in one character, namely, 
a pre-eminent aptitude for business and finance, and a 
philanthropic enthusiasm for the furtherance of the 
causes of piety and humanity. The person in whom these 
diverse attributes were so happily blended was known 
by the name of Mr. Spencer Balfour, a title at once 
euphonious and convenient, as distinguishing him from 
other Members of Parliament who bore the same patro- 
nymic and were equally illustrious, though in rather dif- 
ferent spheres. But suddenly, when the crash came and 








brought with it the subsequent exposure, and it was known 
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, timonious exterior of friendly societies had 
baat a oyster. of reckless chicanery and unscrupulous 
‘opbery, it was discovered that Mr. Spencer Balfour's first 
'e tigmal title was Jabez. And from that day to this he 
pe been stripped of his Spencer as completely as Li Hung 
ane of his yellow jacket, and has been spoken of and 

ritten of everywhere—on the front page of the Times 
Ww 7 the polychromatic contents-bills of the evening papers 
>a Jabez Balfour, pure and simple. And yet 
logicians are still to oa, who maintain that proper 
non-connotative. 
maTthis, however, is by the way. The point on which we 
wish to insist, as a matter of urgent importance, is the 
erying need for a reform in the clumsy machinery of the 
law of extradition. Popular wisdom has long ago decided 
that one may as well be hung for a sheep as for a lamb, but 
the case which is at present occupying so much attention 
has shown that a man who is large-minded enough to 
make it a matter of a whole sheep, has a much better 
chance of evading, or at least postponing, the penalties 
of the Jaw, than the craven who is content with a 
less substantial booty. When a shop-boy, after battening 
on much deleterious cheap literature, feels his spirit moved 
to the conviction that the ways of civilisation are too 
strait for him, and, after arranging with himself for an 
over-draft on the “a — wing for the land of 
sombreros, mustangs, orados, &c., it is only a 
question of requesting, by cable, a custodian of youthful 
morals to meet him on his arrival, and half-an-hour’s 
conversation before : Magistrate will suffice to turn the 
wanderer’s footsteps homeward, in the interests of justice 
in general and his own reformation. But a man i is 
accused of complicity in transactions which have brought 
ruin on tens of thousands, and is generally believed to 
have amassed enormous wealth, through hypocrisy and 
fraud, at the expense of his credulous followers, is able to 
snap his een justice for the best part of a year. 
This state of things is a direct encouragement to all 
who look upon the laws of morality salt the precepts 
of honesty as worn-out shibboleths of obsolete con- 
ventionalism, to put their theories into practice on the 
largest possible scale, for so not only will they reap a 
greater reward if they succeed, but they will improve their 
chances of success, The responsibility for this absurd 
miscarriage appears to lie with the lawyers. There were 
indeed certain cynics who maintained that the Argentine 
Republic had welcomed Jabez Balfour as a kindred spirit, 
and was expecting a great increase of national prosperity 
through the acquisition of so astute a financier within its 
territories; that all the obstacles to his extradition were 
being specially manufactured by the Government in 
obedience to the dictates of public opinion; and that in a 
few years’ time Jabez would only have to choose between 
accepting the portfolio of Finance and flying at. still 
higher game, such as the Presidency, with a possible 
Dictatorship in the obscurer future. These insinuations, 
however, which were doubtless prompted by the re- 
collections of money lost by investment in Argentine 
securities, appear to have been wholly unfounded. The 
Argentine Government has done some financing on its 
Own account, and has hit the British investor so hard 
itself that its tenderest susceptibilities were touched 
by the thought that its realm could be used as a 
haven of refuge by one who was accused of having 
Fi the same thing, though on different lines. A 
nhancier was set to catch a financier. And the proverb 
— certainly have maintained its reputation, and we 
: por, ago _ hg ge Jabez es return, if 
een that in the Argentine ublic, as else- 
where, Justice is at the ieee of the gly who 
Page study its methods only with a view to defeat- 
dee yA gs In this case they had so far succeeded 
ply * had been able to retain their illustrious 
preci ey a midst for a considerable period, and a sub- 
really Me rill Ag so -  spiearsm and this . 
> eads to the existence of two sorts 
. bay gg procedure,—one for the small criminal, and 
ic ac e bar oa If a man is believed to have flown 
Pag = : the law, to an extent sufficient to warrant 
paps as — that his person, if squeezed, will yield 
ef leon! e ‘ata to his defender, there is no nicety 
subi ‘ ? istry, no refinement of special-pleading 
‘Yy that will not be set to work in his favour. 


Appeals, precedents, injunctions, all the innumerable 





instruments with which lawyers are trained to upset the 
intentions of the laws, and to restore burglars “to their 
friends and relations,” will be brought into play in order 
to retain a fat prize until the local Buzfuz has had what 
he considers a fair share of the spoil,—Et tu, victrix pro- 
vincia, ploras. For Buzfuz’s notion of a fair share of the 
spoil is on a par with the Irishman’s fair share of a pot 
of beer,—“ all but the pewter.” It is true that last year’s 
Christmas number of the Review of Reviews, which dealt 
with the story of the Liberator failure in the form of a 
romance, wound up its history with Mr. Balfour’s conver- 
sion by the Salvation Army, and the voluntary restoration 
of their property to the victims of the crash; and the 
Argentine lawyers may perhaps plead that they threw every 
obstacle in the way of their client’s extradition, in the 
hope of detecting some such sign of grace on his part. Cer- 
tainly, such a dénowement would have been highly edifying, 
and not without its humorous side; but unfortunately 
such things do not occur, except in the pages of the Review 
of Reviews; and besides, nothing has so stimulating an 
effect on the conscience as the prospect of prompt and 
summary judicial retribution. 

The system which renders such delays possible is 
evidently unfair and unnecessary. Extradition is, or 
should be, an entirely simple matter. If a man is 
“wanted” in his native land, and on grounds serious 
enough to cause the signing of an official warrant, no 
country which has the least pretence to civilisation has 
any excuse for harbouring him. The State in which he 
has taken refuge ought not to concern itself in any way 
with the nature or degree of gravity of the charge, as long 
as it is one of the ordinary criminal sort. All that it has 
to do, is to make sure that the warrant is a genuine docu- 
ment, and then without further parley to hand over the 
accused to the arm of his own law. An international 
agreement, by which extradition procedure for all criminals, 
big and little, rich and poor, should be made universally 
prompt and simple, is urgently needed. If the present 
glaring example could move the diplomatists of all 
nations, after due drawing-up of reports, signing of 
protocols, and interchange of other indispensable for- 
malities, to bring such an agreement into being, Mr. 
Jabez Balfour—whatever may be the result of the 
impending judicial proceedings—will have done at least 
something to earn the gratitude of mankind. 








THE WALTER DYNASTY. 


HAT any man should possess through a long life a power 

of initiative over English opinion is a remarkable thing ; 

but that a dynasty pleading nothing but hereditary right 
should possess it, is a fact that, we confess, appeals strongly 
to our professional imagination. Yet we do not see how the 
assertion can seriously be called in question. From the 
beginning of this century of marvellous changes, the Times 
has been for the governing classes of Great Britain the one 
great journal ; and the policy of that journal has been directed 
by the eldest male descendant of John Walter, printer, who 
in 1788 called the little paper which was his property “ the 
Times.” It had been before “the Universal Register.” It 
is doubtless true that, as in the case of all other dynasties, 
the head of the great journalist line for the time being, 
has been assisted from time to time by Ministers more 
competent, occasionally even stronger, than himself. The third 
Mr. Walter, for example, must sometimes have felt towards 
Mr. Delane very much as the first Emperor William felt 
towards Bismarck,—but ultimate power always rested in the 
hands of the head of the Walter family, and the editor 
who so swayed opinion was always his choice, and was 
always kept in his place by his unswerving support. There 
has never been a year in this century when the Mr. 
Walter of the day has not received the most serious com 
plaints of his chief Minister, sometimes, if rumour speaks 
truly, urged by Premiers and statesmen, and there has never 
been an instance in which the dynast of the printing-office 
has deserted his great subordinates. The general line of 
policy to be pursued has often been adopted on advice; 
but still, it has always emanated from Mr. Walter, and 
has always affected deeply the governing opinion of Great 
Britain. Daring the whole reign of the “ Ten-pounders”— 
that is, from 1832 to 1867—it affected it almost too deeply ; 
for it is never well that power should be separated from 
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responsibility, and during many years the most real of all 
the powers which swayed the kingdom was “the line ” taken 
by the Times. Let any one who doubts this look up the 
letters addressed in 1855 from the Times office to the Admiral 
commanding in the Baltic, and he will, we think, endorse the 
opinion we have given. During the Ten-pounder period, the 
Times was as a rule splendidly served,—take as an illustration 
the cataclysmal year, 1848; it was on the whole in receipt of 
the earliest information, and its conductors, among whom 
Mr. Walter was at least President in Council, or, to give a 
better analogy, the King, possessed, in a degree which in a 
long experience we have never seen quite equalled, the 
faculty of decision. Granted that they often imbibed their 
opinion from below, and that they took, like their readers, 
very short views, the Walters dared give a definite opinion, 
and that opinion constantly became that of the legal 
“country,” the body of middle-class voters. At one period, 
which lasted years, it was hardly possible to pass a law of 
which the Times disapproved, the great exception being the 
New Poor-law, about which, for some reason to us unintel- 
ligible, the Walter family took the bit in its teeth, would 
listen to nobody, and was hopelessly beaten—deservedly every 
expert saw—down to the present moment, when, strangely 
enough, the idea for which Mr. Walter fought has become 
—most unwisely, as we think—the dominant idea of the 
whole party of rapid social advance. It was most diffi- 
cult to appoint any man whom the Times condemned 
to great office, while the man to whom the Times pointed 
as one who ought to rise, as a rule did rise, sometimes 
very fast indeed. The refusal or the demand always, 
of course, seemed to come from the electors; but the 
electors were often ignorant, and constantly self-distrustfal ; 
and the great journal, which was the only one they read 
attentively, and which was neither self-distrustful nor ignorant, 
gave them a cue, which they took for their own opinion. That 
men possessed of this wonderful, and to a great extent 
irresponsible authority, should have wielded it for decades, 
without ever posing as great persons, or claiming honours for 
themselves, or attempting to influence patronage in favour of 
their kinsfolk, is a fact to which the writer could, as regards 
the patronage at least, from 1850 to 1860, bear strong acci- 
dental testimony; and it showed, besides disinterestedness, 
their consciousness of a position which made everything of a 
self-seeking kind seem small. Kings have nothing to seek for 
themselves or their own people. It is strictly in accordance 
with the analogy we are pressing, that the family which ruled 
opinion was not a family of extraordinary men. From first to 
last they have been men of character and ability,—rare char- 
acter in all ways, and in some directions rare ability,—but not 
of genius. Cultivated beyond the average, and experienced 
beyond the record of any but a very few statesmen, they 
have, like Kings, never been literary men, or orators, or 
masters in any way whatever of popular emotions. The 
second “Mr. Walter” must have been of a type still rare, 
a cultivated captain of industry, while the third is said 
to have been described by Lord Beaconsfield, no mean judge, 
as the man who, of all he knew, was likest Mr. W. H. 
Smith,—an opinion which, in his mouth, meant the highest 
appreciation. “Integrity,” we are told by one who intimately 
knew the Mr. Walter whom all about him are now mourning, 
rose in him to a point at which it was like simplicity, so that 
he sometimes failed to suspect where he ought to have been 
suspicious. And if one may trust what one hears, for we 
write not from personal knowledge, but only from close 
observation, there can be little doubt that from 1825 at least, 
every head of the family, like every King who ever lived, 
has retained a high idea of his own importance to the com- 
munity, and a pressing sense, sometimes perhaps an over- 
pressing sense, of the weight of duty to the community which 
that position involved. That is the root of the firmness which 
the Times has so frequently displayed, a firmness sometimes 
heroic, as in the struggle with the great forger of Bills of Ex- 
change; sometimes, as in the Pigott blunder, better described 
as immovable obstinacy. 


It is assumed by almost all men who ever think on such a 
subject, that the influence of the Times, and therefore of the 
Walter dynasty, has of late years greatly waned; and in one 
way that is true, but the statement requires some careful 
explanations and reserves. The power of the whole Press is 


— as 
with the spread of the suffrage and of education, 
ultimate mass vote belongs to men who read little, wh 
acquire their opinions they do not know how, and who - ° 
guided by leaders chosen by themselves, and not by he 
newspapers. We question if the whole Press uniteq could, 
on any question but Home-rule, have defeated Mr, Gladstone. 
and are quite sure that in the next few years, experiments 
will be tried to which no journalist in England Will give a 
hearty adhesion—experiments which may involve, among 
other things, a restriction on their right to speak their 
minds. With the disappearance of the Ten-pounders more. 
over, the direct power of the Times has passed awa: 
for the voters who pinned their faith on it have been 
swamped in a vast multitude of men who cannot or vill 
not afford to buy the great paper, and who, if they reag 
at all, read papers, and read many of them, of a cheaper 
kind. The rise of the penny Press—and especially of the 
penny provincial Press, often better, because calmer, than 
the metropolitan sheets—has also interfered with the olg 
monopoly; but for all that the direction of the Times wil] 
still remain a matter of importance to the community, It 
remains, in spite of everything, the first journal in the world; 
the one to which all men write; the one, on the whole, most 
fully informed; and the one without reading which a cuitj. 
vated man feels as if he were not in full possession of hig 
advantages. In spite of the lowering of the suffrage, the 
well-to-do still possess, and will retain, enormous influence; 
and the well-to-do hardly believe a statement till they 
see it in the Times. Its articles have not perhaps their 
old weight, because no writing has its old weight; but the 
array of facts and arguments, which the better class first of 
all gravely considers, is always the array in the Times, The 
proportion of Englishmen who take many papers is not large 
—the English of all grades having an unintelligible aversion 
to pay for literature—but of those who do, 90 per cent. open 
the Times first. It retains, in fact, its initiative, though it 
does not retain its old control over votes, and in that 
initiative is a power which, as the range of men’s thoughts 
grows wider, at least as regards the area to which they 
attend, and as the community splits more and more 
decidedly into two economic camps, will probably increase 
rather than diminish in effect. Even now the Times is 
felt to be a buttress against the whole system of Socialistic 
ideas. No competitor in its peculiar province has ever 
appeared, or is in the least likely to appear, and it is more 
than likely that it will one day benefit greatly by a new 
readiness to pay for early and accurate information, and a 
new ability in a wide stratum of society to part with 
more than the penny which is at present the limit of 
their voluntary outlay on news. If p. 5 of the Time 
can continue in its recent path of improvement, and 
the remainder of the paper does not sink in interest, we 
see no reason why in the year 2000 the death of a 
Mr. Walter, still manager of the Times, should not be re 
garded as an event of importance to all who are in 
terested in the history of Great Britain and the world. 
Institutions last, for all our modern readiness to cast them 
away; and that which has lived through this century without 
sign of decay—this century, remember, which saw Napoleon, 
and the first steamer, and the first electric wire—may well 
last through another which, whatever its history, cannot be 
fuller of vivid and destructive life. When any one anticipates, 
be it with pain or pleasure, the disappearance of the Walter 
dynasty, he will do well to remember what it has survived. 





SIR EDWARD STRACHEY ON NONSENSE. 


IR EDWARD STRACHEY, in his interesting little 
introduction to the new edition of Lear’s “ Nonsense 
Songs and Stories,”* says that “from the days when Aristotle 
investigated the philosophy of laughter, and Aristophanes 
gave laughter its fullest,—I might say its maddest,—expres- 
sion on the stage at Athens, down to this week’s issue of 
Punch, Nonsense has asserted and made good its claim toa 
place among the Arts.” But is that quite true? Have there 
not been considerable gaps in the centuries when Nonsense has 
vanished from its place among the Arts now from one cause, 
now from another? Had Nonsense full recognition in Europe 
at the end of the first thousand years from the birth of 








distinctly, and in our judgment rather rapidly, waning 


* London: Frederick Warne and Co, 
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Christianity, when such gloomy anticipations of the immediate 


end of the world seemed to turn all European civilisation to 
stone? Again, can it be justly said that in England in the 
e of Johnson, Nonsense “asserted and made good” its 
pik among the Arts, when the great lexicographer gave no 
pin to the word “ Nonsense” except this most frank con- 
fession, that for him, at least, it had no true significance at all ? 
“Nonsense, unmeaning or ungrammatical language.” That 
is his only definition. Could the man who gravely gave that 
definition have entered into Lear’s Nonsense songs and stories 
at all? Indeed, we very much doubt whether even Milton, in 
spite of his “ Allegro ” and his elaborate picture of “ Laughter 
holding both his sides,” understood at all what genuine 
Nonsense meant. He found room for comedy in his world 
of thought, but hardly for Nonsense. You may solemnly 
hold both your sides and call the world to witness in how 
much danger you are of a violent explosion, and yet be quite 
beyond the region of true Nonsense,—quite unable, for 
instance, to enter irito Lear’s Nonsense-song :— 
“The Owl and the Pussy-Cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat, 
They took some honey and plenty of money 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 
The Owl looked up to the stars above 
And sang to a small guitar, 
Oh lovely Pussy, Oh Pussy my love, 
What a beautiful Pussy you are, 
You are, 
You are, 
What a beautiful Pussy you are.” 
We should venture to doubt whether even the interpreter 
of the language of the birds and frogs, whether the great 
Aristophanes himself, quite understood that exquisitely light 
heart of childhood, which pours itself forth in such songs as 
these. Greatest of humourists though he was, Aristophanes 
was too much weighted with the indecencies of a gross age to 
represent adequately that innocent lightness of heart which 
pours out the purest Nonsense in a fall stream, and without 
stirring the springs of shame and fear. Once let Nonsense 
become bold and brazen, and it is no longer that “ delicious 
thing” of which it has been said,— 
“Sense may be all true and right, 
But Nonsense thou art exquisite.” 
The heavy heart may be, and often has been, more audaciously 
and extravagantly humorous than innocent gaiety possibly 
could be, but the most fascinating Nonsense comes from the 
lightest heart, and curdles at the touch of the cynic’s sneer. 
We cannot think, then, that all the ages of the world have 
made good the claim of Nonsense to a full hearing. Some 
of them have been too coarse, some too pedantic and formal. 
Neither Milton nor Johnson understood the buoyancy and 
spring of true Nonsense, still less did the greatest humourists 
of a corrupt stage. Perhaps Mr. Lear was the first of the 
two laureates of children’s gaiety, and Lewis Carroll, the 
author of “ Alice in Wonderland,” the second and the greatest. 
We are not sure, again, that we quite agree with Sir 
Edward Strachey when he says that “ Nonsense is a bringing 
out of a new and deeper harmony of life in and through its 
contradictions.” Is not that word “deeper” a little beyond 
the trath? The effervescence of a bright and gay spirit is 
altogether winning and delicious; but is it “ deeper” than 
sense and wisdom? We think not. It is the buoyancy of a 
dancing heart; but a dancing heart cannot have made close 
acquaintance with evil as well as good, or must for the time 
have become oblivious of that sobering and saddening ex- 
perience, and yet without the full consciousness of that 
experience you can hardly have “a new and deeper harmony 
of life.” True Nonsense, we venture to think, shows little 
trace of that experience of grief and shadow and care which 
the deepest life necessarily encounters, grapples with, and 
subdues. It is the ripple of feelings which are either entirely 
free of the “ heavy and the weary weight of all this unintelli- 
gible world,” or so far temporarily emancipated from it, that 
it can indulge in the ecstasy of a few minutes’ complete 
oblivion. When Mr. Lear imagined the conversation between 
the duck and the kangaroo as to the possibility of going the 
grand tour together, he was not, we think, exactly bringing 
out “a new and deeper harmony of life in and through its 
contradictions ” :— 
“* Please give me a ride on your back,’ 
Said the duck to the kangaroo, 


‘I could sit quite still and say nothing but quack 
The whole of the long day mee " 





And we’d go to the Dee and the Jelly Bo Lee 
Over the land and over the sea; 

Please take me a ride, oh do, 
Said the duck to the kangaroo. 


Said the kangaroo to the duck, 
‘This requires some little reflection, 
Perhaps, on the whole, it might bring me luck, 
And there seems but one objection, 
Which is, if you’ll let me speak so bold, 
Your feet are unpleasantly wet and cold, 
And would probably give me the roo- 
Matiz!’ said the kangaroo.” 

Now that is delightful nonsense, but it hardly discovers to 
us any of the deeper harmonies of life by and through its 
contradictions. On the contrary, it is a rebound from those 
deeper thoughts which sway the larger passion and bind 
tight the high-strung will of the human soul. And we main- 
tain that all the influences which forbid these moments of 
relaxation, all the agonies of religious penance, all the terrors 
of threatened judgment, all the discipline of a didactic age 
like that of the last century, have a great tendency to under- 
mine the art of Nonsense, and sometimes even, for an interval, 
quite to extinguish it. As you cannot conceive good Non- 
sense in a time of widespread wickedness, or plague, or famine, 
so you have it in a degraded form, if you have it at all, ina 
didactic age, like that of which Dr. Johnson was the high- 
priest, or that of which Miss Edgeworth was the favourite 
novelist. Nonsense cannot flourish without a real relaxation 
of the higher tensions of human nature. It cannot flourish in 
times of great trouble, in times of great suspense, or in times 
of very strenuous conventionalities. 

Nevertheless, we do not believe that Nonsense is ever at its 
best unless there be some real strain upon the mind from 
which there are seasons of relaxation. It is men like Lewis 
Carroll,—a great mathematician who knows well what mental 
strain is,—men like Mr. Lear, who had given almost the 
earlier half of his life to a great struggle for a maintenance 
against many adverse conditions, who have written for us 
the very best Nonsense. Even Cowper and Goldsmith,— 
who were perhaps the best Nonsense writers of the 
last century,—for Swift’s humour was a great deal 
too fierce and cruel for true Nonsense,—knew well what 
it was to live on the very edge of an abyss,—Cowper on 
the edge of insanity, Goldsmith on the edge of want,—and it 
was this strain from which their admirable Nonsense was the 
relaxation that gave us John Gilpin and the suit between 
Nose and Eyes for the use of the spectacles in Cowper’s case, 
and the Man of Thessaly and the elegy on the death of 
‘ Madame Blaize’ in Goldsmith’s, as well as other pieces fall 
of that elasticity and élan which constitute the charm of 
true Nonsense. It will hardly be in a time of no strain at all 
that the best Nonsense can be written, but rather in the 
intervals of freedom between times of sharp strain. Non- 
sense is the rebound when the bow is unstrung; but a bow 
that has never been strung cannot be unstrung. 





ANIMALS IN PAGEANTS. 

HE “ Lord Mayor’s Show” is so popular, that the wonder 
is that it falls short of the standard of the other 
entertainments of the City. Pageants, except Court pageants, 
which are arranged by carefully recorded precedent, are not 
understood in this country, nor even by the City of London. 
The reason, in the case of the Lord Mayor’s Show, is not 
far to seek. The splendour of banquets and feasts has 
been part of the tradition of civic life handed down 
unbroken from medieval times, and whether the guests 
be Princes and Prime Ministers or the children of the 
City schools, it is still maintained with a grace of con- 
gruity which is rarely attained by the best intentions 
and most lavish expenditure elsewhere. But the Lord 
Mayor’s Show is a comparatively modern entertainment. It 
is not even a survival of antiquity, and its beginnings fell on 
days when spectacular magnificence was not understood. 
The procession from London to Westminster Hall was a 
water-féte, not a street pageant; and it was not till 1816 that 
Alderman Wood—whose state barge, the ‘Maria Wood,’ is 
still used in the river-parties given by City Companies—for 
the first time broke the rule, and returned from Westminster 
in his coach. With a reformed Corporation, we shall perhaps 
be treated to an improved Lord Mayor’s Show. In that case, 
the art of pageants will need to be studied from the ancient 

models as well as from modern survivals. 
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Rightly ordered, a great procession needs three elements 
for spectacular success. It must contain a series of striking 
subjects, except in the case of a Royal procession or State 
funeral, where the attention must not be too far distracted 
from the central personal element; and the grand chain of 
ideas suggested must be linked together by living chains as 
gorgeous as they can be made, yet with as much variety of 
form as the necessity for movement allows. General consent 
agrees to group the central subjects in some form of triumphal 
car. Whether any of these devices have been wholly satisfac- 
tory, may be doubted. There was a rude success of symbolism 
in one of the most striking of “one man” triumphs of the 
sombre kind,—the burial of Nelson. The funeral-car was a 
model of the bows of the ‘ Victory.’ But the emblematic or 
allegorical car will always give the leading ideas of the great 
pageant. Between these, bands of men, on foot or on horse- 
back, but always uniformly clad, each company or squadron 
in contrast to the next, are the natural and necessary 
links. The unity of movement of disciplined men, able 
to suggest the leading emotion of the moment by their 
tread and bearing, has set the time of the piece, from the 
tramp of the legionaries in the triumph, to the slow march of 
the modern military funeral. But while unity of impression 
makes the success of a pageant, nothing causes failure sooner 
than uniformity ; and sameness of movement is as dangerous 
a3 repetition of form. A break and variety in both are 
needed ; and animal movement, as well as animal forms, are 
essential to the success of a great procession. Pompey, who 
for all his “ frigidity,” which Cicero lamented, had correct 
views on the subject of popular shows, wished to be drawn in 
triumph, after his African War, by four elephants, instead of 
the white horses usually harnessed to the car of the victorious 
general. Not till the third century of our era was this 
innovation permitted in the conservative traditions of the 
triumph. But the effect must have justified the change. 
The motion of great beasts is so leisurely, deliberate and 
withal so silent, that they are the “making” of a procession. 
Nothing gives the needed break, in form and motion, 
between the mechanical progress of the cars, and the 
“staccato” trip of the most dignified biped, so well as the 
noiseless progress of the velvet-footed camel, and the solemn 
gait of the elephants, as they keep their places, with the 
dignity of a century’s experience of great occasions. Motion 
without sound, and the appearance of vast, whole-coloured, 
and unfamiliar forms, are their contribution to the pageants 
of the West. Indian taste decorates the State elephant with 
arabesques and colour. We prefer him “plain.” But the 
effect of an elephant column in an English pageant has not 
yet been tried. 


In the four triumphs represented in the Hampton Court 
tapestries, perhaps the most splendid pageant ever designed, 
the cars of victory are drawn by four white horses, four 
elephants, four camels, and four brown-skinned buffaloes 
with enormous horns. Other elephants walk by themselves, 
a reminiscence perhaps of the part taken in a procession at 
Rome by an elephant presented by the King of Portugal to 
Leo X., which knelt at the Pope’s feet. But animals produce 
a finer effect when led, or allowed to walk alone in a pageant, 
than when harnessed to cars. Connoisseurs say that when 
led, it should always be by black men or brown men—African, 
for choice—with bare arms holding the leading reins. The 
organiser of the next Lord Mayor’s Show might do worse than 
break up the columns of cars and uniformed processionists 
by teams of all the beasts of burden used in the British 
Empire. Bactrian camels, white Indian draught-oxen, rein- 
deer cars, Indian elephants, water-bnffaloes, and Egyptian 
dromedaries, with their native drivers and equipments, would 
give the spectacular effect required, with jast that amount of 
symbolism which the sentiment of pageants demands. 


Horses regarded as material for State processions, occupy a 
different placefrom that assigned to other animals by European 
custom. In the East, led horses, richly caparisoned, always 
form part of the show on State occasions, and in princely 
stables many animals are kept solely for processional pur- 
poses. In modern Europe, except in military funerals, horses 
are always ridden or driven in pageants, of which they have 
been an indispensable part since the four white steeds drew 
the Roman general in his triumph. Those best remembered 
in England are the Queen’s cream-coloured State horses. 
With their mane; p!aited with purple, and each led by a 
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only pageant in which the horse appears without itg rider. 
The custom is probably ancient beyond record, the horse having 
been led to the tomb, and there killed for the use of its rae 
in the next world. In the tomb of Childeric, father of Clovis, 
the skeleton of his war-horse was found, with hundreds of 
small gold ornaments which had decorated its harness in the 
funeral procession. But the impressive custom now in use at 
the military funeral, when the charger follows the body to the 
grave, with the boots hanging reversed on either side, seems 
to be a modern revival of an ancient custom. In Tudor times, 

the horse, or horses, of the dead soldier followed the body, but 
without the silent appeal of the empty saddle. At the funeral 
of Sir Philip Sidney, for example, immediately following the 
car, came his “ horse for the field,” or charger, led by an esquire 

and ridden by one of his pages, who trailed a broken lance, 
His “ barbed horse,” for State occasions, covered with cloth of 
gold, also followed, led by a second esquire, and ridden bya 
page in full dress, who carried in his hand a battle-axe 
reversed. Here is, perhaps, the origin of the curious custom 
of reversing the boots, unless both are associated with the old 
classical symbol of death, the inverted torch. In the fanera] 
procession of the Duke of Wellington twelve horses drew the 
car; these were covered from eyes to fetlocks in housings of 
black velvet, with black ostrich plumes upon their heads. The 
Duke’s funeral was modelled upon the precedent of that of John 
Monk, first Duke of Albemarle, the only change in the trap. 
pings of the horses being that the animals were only plumed 
on the head, instead of carrying a second plume on the 
crupper, which, as the tail was hidden by the velvet clothing 

had rather a ludicrous appearance. But in the funeral of the 
Duke of Albemarle, led horses formed an important part of the 
procession. “ Mourning horses,” as they were called, draped 
in black cloth and plumed, were distributed at intervals in 
the cortége. The “chief mourning horse” followed the 

Standard of England. The funeral-car was also followed by 
a cream-coloured “ horse of honour,” with crimson caparisons, 
in the Duke of Wellington’s funeral procession. The only 
led horse was his charger, not ‘Copenhagen,’ but the animal 
which he was in the habit of riding in his last years. Yet the 
riderless steed pacing behind its master’s bier, awakened the 
emotions of the gazing thousands with an appeal more potent 
and direct than that of all the accumulated pomp which 
preceded it. 


broad purple ribbon, they were a most strikin, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRANCE IN TUNIS. 

(To THE Epitor or THE “ SpEcTaToR.” | 
S1r,—It appears to the English traveller passing strange 
that the French occupation of Tunis still fails to attract 
much attention in England, or to occasion, at all events, 
any general anxiety. Abroad, it occupies a large share of 
political discussion. On the one hand, the progress of 
assimilation and of military plans forms the subject of 
patriotic congratulation and hope in France, and with allies 
and clients of France. On the other, it is matter of con- 
cernment to those who do not desire a shifting of the balance 
of power in the Mediterranean, and who justly fear the pre- 
dominance in it of the one Mediterranean Power which is 
England’s rival there and throughout the East. 

And yet to Great Britain and her Colonies the change of 
masters in Tunis is of more nearly vital concern in its 
probable results than any other transaction of modern 
times. For its acquisition affords France a just prospect 
of making of the Mediterranean a French lake, and appro- 
priating for herself the glorious claim of Mare nostrum 
made by ancient Rome. A glance at the map suffices to 
show the vast improvement which that annexation has made 
in the strategical situation of France in the Mediterranean. 
It rounds off her North African territory, and constitutes 
with Algeria one compact defensible possession. To appre- 
ciate this fully, the conformation of the coasts must be 
clearly understood. The northern coast line, in continua- 
tion of that of Algeria, trends first north-eastwards to Cape 
Blanco, the most northerly land of Africa, facing the island of 
Sardinia. Still in an easterly direction, the land approaches 
the island of Sicily, and so near that from the great promon- 
tory of Cape Bon the Sicilian coast in clear weather may be 
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made out. From that point, abruptly the coast-line breaks off 
wards, and descends two hundred and fifty miles directly 
gouth, there meeting the coast of Tripoli at about a right angle. 
Tania is thus a land projected forwards from the African 
Continent into the Great Sea, as a huge barrier; forming, 
at the same time, the eastern basin of the Mediterranean, 
whilst on the north it constitutes, with the island of Sicily, 
a wide strait or ocean-pass between the eastern and western 
halves of the Mediterranean. The significance of the Tuni- 
gian acquisition lies in that pass, which, by the Naval Power 
ssing the coasts and harbours, may in war be blocked; 
and the essence of the prize thus won by France consists 
precisely in its extent of seaboard, and the number of great 
harbours,—harbours the most valuable of all on the southern 
shores of the Mediterranean. For the French had hitherto 
possessed no good harbours in their North African territory, 
the coasts of Algeria being steep and rocky, offering nowhere 
good anchorage-ground for large ships and no sheltering 
rts. That deficiency in Algeria, and the tempting prodi- 
gality of natural harbours in Tunisia, were the motives of 
the expedition of 1881-2, which, under pretext of chastising 
some frontier Kabyles, accomplished the subjugation of the 
Bey’s dominions. That scheme had been so well devised, 
and carried through with such celerity, that, whilst the first 
official notice of warlike operations was made on April 4th, 
1881, the expeditionary corps had, by June 4th following, 
occupied the city of Tunis, and extorted from the Bey the 
cession of his sovereignty to France. The Tunisian people 
declined to give in their submission with that of the Bey, 
and the country had to be conquered in detail. But as the 
most important strong places were the East Coast towns, they 
were speedily reduced in a mere naval promenade. Thus 
fell Tunis at a blow, from independence to the condition of 
a Colony of a foreign Power, the ex-Sovereign remaining 
the nominal ruler on a pension from the French. His resi- 
dence even has not been spared. The ancient edifice of the 
Bardo has been demolished, and replaced in great part by 
structures without originality other than ugliness. Those 
who knew the palace under the Regency, are unanimous in 
protesting against the barbarous transformation by a civilised 
Power, of a precious relic of the best days of Islam. The 
Minister of Public Instruction sent his agents from Paris to 
convert the old Harem into a museum, and Rococo now reigns 
in the halls of the Khalifs—not without some reprobation. 
It seems wonderful that the other Powers looked on unmoved 
at this aggression, and that the Sultan himself supported 
with patience the extinction of his Suzerainty, which had 
lasted three hundred years. Towards the close of the nine- 
teenth century, we see a country overrun and annexed without 
having given provocation, without even a quarrel,—a country 
not somewhere beyond the notice of civilised nations, but in 
view of one of the most frequented maritime highways of 
European commerce. 


On this great occasion England and Italy, although their 
statesmen must have foreseen the disastrous results in a near 
future, took no measures to avert the consummation of the 
‘conquest, as they might have done without serious risk, by 
affording some countenance to the struggles of the popula- 
tion. By allowing the nation to be crushed and subjugated, 
and by recognising France in substitution of the Beylical 
Power, they assisted in altering the balance of power, to their 
own fatal disadvantage, in the Mediterranean. France, on her 
‘side, lost no time in developing the great succession which her 
audacity had wrested from fortune. She first, in the naval 
operations which completed the conquest, consolidated her 
position on the long stretch of the East Coast of about 
two hundred and fifty miles, from the vicinity of the Island 
‘of Sicily running nearly due south to the frontier of Tripoli. 
That coast is studded with harbours——Hammamet, Sousse, 
Monastir a fine anchorage, Sfax, Mahedia, Gabes, and Jerbah 
capable of becoming one of the grandest harbours. The 
importance to Great Britain of the transfer of this coast from 
a feeble Power, the Bey of Tunis, to that great nation which, 
‘infinitely her superior in military strength, bleeds at every 
pore in the effort to rival her as a naval Power, lies in the 
fact of its facing the island of Malta. It was through those 
harbours that Rome drew her supplies of corn and produce 
from her African province ; and that Byzantium, in succession 
to Rome, carried on a vast intercolonial trade. Temples, 
arches, tombs, bridges, all have left behind their inscriptions 


to Cesar, Trajan, the Antonines, and Justinian, and serve to 
identify the great gramaries and entrepéts of the colony. 
Sousse is thus proved to be the famous Hadrumetum, the 
theatre of Hannibal’s operations against Scipio, and of the 
civil war which put the African province into the power of 
Cesar. It became the great port of exchange between 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, and was the capital of that 
province which was carved out of the Proconsular domain by 
Diocletian. It was the field of battle on which Belisarius 
overthrew the kingdom of the Vandals in 535. Against 
Islam it held out long, with the aid of the troops of Byzan- 
tium ; but in the forty-fifth year of the Hegira (A.D. 666) it 
fell, and the whole province with it, under the Mahommedan 
yoke. Exterminating wars, followed by three centuries of 
a retrograde Turkish rule under the Beys, had ruined 
the trade, together with the ports, of the coast. Under 
the French, these ports are to become again world-famous. 
The administration is throwing immense energy into the 
enterprise of resuscitating the vitality and prosperity of this 
East Coast; deepening the harbours, building moles and 
jetties, and especially military works and docks for large 
steamers and war-ships. There are already lines of steamers 
to La Goulette-Tunis, Leghorn, and Messina. Sousse is again 
a new port, and the entrepdt of the forests of olive-trees and 
of the vast cornfields of the central plains. A grand scheme 
of railways for the whole land is in course of execution 
which will connect the ports with the capital, with the holy 
city Kairouan, and with the other large interior towns, 
some of which are already in connection with the Algerian 
railway system by the north coast. These eastern ports 
must thus recover their ancient importance as entrepdts 
between the Levant and Western Europe, as well as outlets 
for the country’s own productions. Nothing more startling 
can be imagined than the poles and wires of the telegraph 
over the Tunisian solitudes, in contrast with the tents of the 
children of the desert barely emerging from savage life. 


This policy of European development, under favour of 
durable peace, must bring forth the vast treasures and 
reserves of Nature in a land which is only not rich 
because during ages desolated by wars or restrained by 
unenlightened government. It will again become one of 
the world’s finest granaries. It possesses, moreover, virgin 
mineral deposits. In the part of the land that is, as to the 
surface, the least promising, there is a vast deposit of natural 
Phosphates which are not to be found elsewhere on the globe, 
and sufficient for the wants of mankind. This alone is a 
richer field than the South African diamond loam; and awaits 
the overflow of the enterprise and capital with which Europe 
fertilises the earth, to become one of the fairest gems of France. 

Bat the urgent international interest in the Tunis territory, 
considered as it is by the French as a part of France, turns 
on its strategical importance in relation to other Powers who 
have possessions and vital concerns in the Mediterranean, and 
especially on the magnitude of its naval stations. For Italy 
clearly it must be, in the event of a quarrel, a life-and-death 
risk. And in Great Britain, the instinct of self-preservation 
should not remain unaffected by a presentiment of danger. 
The guides of national opinion and feeling would assuredly 
be culpable in hiding from the people and from Parliament 
that which they know, or should take the pains to learn, of 
this new situation which profoundly modifies the conditions 
of supremacy in the Mediterranean. Evidently, it is not alone 
by a comparison of classes and number of ships that the naval 
strength of nations is to be judged. If your adversary has a 
great position, a whole country, facing every way by which 
it is necessary that you should pass, he may well have fewer 
ships than you without relative disadvantage. The East 
Coast of Tunis faces Malta. The fleets which the ports 
might in war accommodate, would be menacing it, would 
keep up a great strain of peril and alarm, would intercept 
supplies and check reinforcements. The coast would offer a 
convenient champ de manceuvres, a base of operations, against 
the fortress of Malta. 

At the same time, the North Coast presents a change of 
circumstances of still graver peril, since the fall of the Beylical 
Power. At the extreme north of the State, under the shelter 
of the far-stretching promontory Ras-el-Abiad (Cape Blanco), 
the French are founding a Mediterranean Portsmouth. With 





this new territory there has fallen to the lot of France an 
extraordinary natural landlocked harbour, of enormous extent ; 
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a harbour destined to become one of the most frequented of 
commercial ports, and probably the grandest of dockyard 
harbours in the Mediterranean, if not in the whole world. 
Protected by the two promontories, Ras-el-Abiad and Ras 
Zebib, the deep bight now known as the Bay of Biserta, was, 
long prior to the Christian era, one of the best-known havens 
of the Great Sea. Its name was Hippo-Zarytus, not to be con- 
founded with another Hippo whereof St. Augustine was Bishop, 
which is the modern Bone in Algeria, and was Hippo-Regius. 
The wonderful feature of the port is its vast inland waters. 
These are two great lakes or natural basins, connected by a 
deep channel with the sea and with each other. Here we have 
more than fifty square miles of water deep enough for the 
largest battleships, in every part free from sandbanks, shoals, 
and cliffs. A harbour much more than capable of accommo- 
dating the Mediterranean Fleet at one time, with secure and 
sufficient water-space for coming in and mancuvring, and per- 
fect anchorage everywhere. Under the Beys, the place had been 
wholly neglected—as indeed it had for a thousand years 
before, ever since the Hegira and the Mahommedan Conquest 
—and gone down to the condition of a ruined fishing-village. 
But as soon as the French Parliament got it fairly into their 
hands, by the consent of the other Powers to the annexation 
of the country, they resolved to apply largely the national 
resources to turning to the utmost account the prodigious 
capacities of Biserta. Millions of francs were voted, in suc- 
cessive years, with the intention of creating in Africa a second 
Toulon. The configuration of the Bay lent itself to the suc- 
cess of the engineers’ projects. The new port, now completed, 
comprises two jetties, carried out into deep water 1,200 yards; 
and then a tidal harbour covering 225acres. Then comes the 
channel between the outer harbour and the inland lake,—a 
channel excavated to afford an ample depth of water for 
battleships and the largest mercantile steamers, the width 
being 110 yards. There are quays and wharves, along 
which ships that do not require the inner harbour may 
lie to discharge and load on or from the railway. The 
first lake, named Tindsha Binzerte, is the Hipponitis Palus 
(or Lacus) of antiquity. Binzerte is probably the Arab 
corruption of the classic name “ Zarytus.” The second isa 
sweet-water lake, the Sisara of the Roman times. These two 
vast basins have been dredged and deepened, and are in 
reality and on an immense scale floating docks. The supple- 
mentary works and constructions appertaining to the numerous 
establishments in a dockyard, though pushed on with energy, 
must yet be the work of years. 

The harbour military works have not been neglected. 
Formidable batteries have been mounted in the Bay; and this 
more ominous business has even attracted the attention 
of the Italian Government, between whom and the French 
Foreign Office some explanations have passed. Italy’s ob- 
jections arrive rather late in the day. For four or five years 
she has been an attentive spectator of the progress of the 
Biserta resuscitation, and has assuredly not missed the sig- 
nificant omen for her own security. It is evident that, after 
the completion of the Biserta port militaire, with its com- 
plete naval establishment, coaling station, and Fleet, no 
commercial shipping without the permission of France will 
exist between the ¢wo Toulons; and that in war nothing less 
than a great Fleet could run the gantlet of that tre- 
mendous pass. At the same time, the greatest fleet that 
France could assemble would lie, safe and snug, in their land- 
locked berth, drawing boundless supplies from the richest of 
lands. They issue forth; they fight a battle; those who 
return have not far to run to refit and be set up anew with 
vital force for ship and man. 

The town and harbour are connected by railway with the 
Algerian system, and also, in the opposite direction, with 
Tunis, which is about forty miles distant. Biserta will 
eventually be the grand terminus of the two colonies. It is 
encircled with olive-clad hills. Its tobacco is excelled only 
by that of the Havannah; plantations of almonds, figs, 
lemons, and oranges abound; and the cotton-plant was culti- 
vated with success when called for during the American Civil 
War. The contrast of enlightened rule under the Pro- 
tectorate to the anarchy, oppression, and waste of the Beylick, 
is manifest at every step. France may justly take pride in 
her work of transformation of that poor Tunisia,—when she 
took it, ruined, depopulated, and brutalised; now prosperous, 
tranquil, and free, 


Twickenham, November 9th. WAYFARER, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
THE STANDING OF SCHOOLMASTERS, 


[To rue Eprror oF THE “ Spxcrator,”] 

S1r,—I think your non-scholastic readers are likely to take: 

your correspondents more seriously than they probably take 

themselves. I should have thought that the real fact wag that. 

the schoolmaster qué schoolmaster was, from a social point. 

of view, a nondescript. Leaving out of the question the 

elementary schoolmasters, who are a body by themselves, the. 

scholastic profession covers a wider social range than any 

other, except journalism. It contains a great many men of 

acknowledged ability and influence, and a very large number 

indeed of men of a certain type—“ gently born and bred,” 

educated at good schools and at the universities, generally 

scholarly, very often athletic, not unfrequently accomplished 

—by no means the type which is likely to sink into gocia} 

disrepute in England. At the other end of the profession 

there are unquestionably men who, whatever their merits, 

are never likely to be reckoned by the world as pro- 
fessional men. Very likely they are the equals of many 

doctors and lawyers; but these last have paid heavily for their- 
admission to a learned profession, and these others have not, 

Add to this that many private (and some other) schoolmaster. 
do their best to exclude themselves from the professiona} 
classes by adopting methods of advertisement which almost. 
degenerate into touting. Naturally, the public, when it hears. 
that a man is a schoolmaster, wishes to know what sort of a, 
schoolmaster he is, before it awards him his allowance of 
“consideration.” It is just as much in the dark as it is when, 
told that a man is in “business.” This fact, I should have 
thought, accounted for most of the incidents recorded by your 
correspondents. The publican and the plumber (though it 
must be remembered that the plumber was a Scotchman, and 
therefore a humonurist) spoke from their own knowledge of 
the scholastic profession. But as our relations with plumbers. 
and publicans are usually of a purely business character, it is: 
surely needless to enlighten them. The conduct of the young 
lady who would not dance with the young man fresh from 
Cambridge, is doubtless calculated to wound the susceptible: 
heart of youth. But I should naturally have inferred that 
she belonged to a class where the boys are sent to commercial 
academies, and whose knowledge of “Cambridge College” 
is strictly limited. 

No one will deny that a large mass of schoolmasters are: 
miserably underpaid, and that the “ disconsideration ” which: 
always belongs to poverty must necessarily follow. In small 
schools, also, the schoolmaster is often isolated or cut off from. 
congenial society. But these things are beside the point. 
What I shall contend is, that in schools which are able to pay 
their masters properly, and to maintain a staff strong enough 
to make itself felt, the schoolmaster naturally steps into a. 
position of full equality amongst well-educated people. He 
is felt to be the equal of the doctor, the lawyer, the engineer: 
in all things, and possibly in some ways their superior. He- 
may surely be content with this, and leave the publican, the 
plumber, and the young lady to their own imaginations. This- 
will, at any rate, be generally admitted to be the case with 
the masters of the great Public Schools. The friends of 
that redoubtable scholar and free-lance, Mr. Page of Charter- 
house, will hardly recognise him in his new character of a. 
“downtrodden earthworm.” Mr. Page has, however, laid his 
finger on the real grievance of the profession,—the clerica} 
head-mastership. At present, all the pensions, all the first- 
rate and most of the second-rate prizes are open to a very small 
proportion of the profession. The vast majority of school- 
masters remain laymen, and they do so not because they take 
a less serious view of their profession, but because they believe 
it to be wrong for a man to take Orders unless he is going to 
give himself to clerical work. Let the great head-masterships, 
and, I may add, the school-pulpits, be opened to laymen, and 
the greatest hardship of the schoolmaster will have dis- 
appeared. 

Whether the poverty above-mentioned which is the lot of 
the average schoolmaster can be remedied, is a more doubtful 
matter. We may hope, however, that the probable organisa- 
tion of secondary education will do something to remedy it- 
Large schools can be effectively managed with much smaller 
staffs proportionately than small ones. And if the tendency 
of the new movement is to concentrate education in each 
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“sw into a few large and well-graded schools, the possi- 
ones sink while schoolmasters are fewer, they will be 
betler paid.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Plymouth, October 29th. F, H. Corson. 


(To THs EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
gir,—Schoolmasters are despised because they are not re- 
cognised by law like solicitors, dentists, doctors, amd even 
veterinary surgeons. Oblige every teacher to have a degree 
or certificate, and their status would soon improve. In 
Scotland they are still more social outcasts than in England, 
because nearly all have been educated in Board-schools. I 
once saw a meeting of about sixty head-masters of higher- 
grade schools (academies, high-schools, and grammar-schools) 
in Edinburgh, and they seemed just like a lot of policemen in 
plain—very plain—clothes. Not one in twenty was like a 
gentleman. Mr. Page need not complain so much. He isa 
master at a first-rate school, with nice boys to teach, reasonable 
hours, long holidays, a decent head-master, and a good salary. 
Iam a public-school man and University man, and have 
gained more scholarships probably than he has, and have been 
devoted to boys for sixteen years, and yet I would be glad of 
half the salary he gets at the Charterhouse. He has prospects 
of a boarding-house worth £1,000, if he has not got one already. 
He has no silly parents to interfere with him, and his position 
is altogether to be envied.—I am, Sir, &c., Oxon. 





THE WAGES OF ABILITY. 
{To tHE Eprron oF THE “ SpecrTaTor.’’] 

S1r,—If you can spare me the space, I should like to say in 
reference to your note on my letter on “The Wages of 
Ability,” in the Spectator of November 5rd, that an inherited 
tendency to shirk or be indolent is of quite a different 
character from weakness of brain or muscle, because the 
former, like all moral defects, can be overcome by training 
and effort of will, which the latter cannot. Otherwise we 
should feel ourselves responsible for physical and mental 
incapacity, which we do not, unless it is the result of our own 
faults; and the criminal would be as justly a subject for pity 
only as the man who is born without the use of his limbs. 
In support of my view, I cannot find a better argument than 
the following sentence from your article on “The Death of 
the Ozar:”—“Indolent by bodily habit, and possibly only 
brave when he could see a duty, he toiled on like any barrister 
in practice, resisting all influences, confronting all dangers.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., F. E. B. 

[Our correspondent’s experience is different fromours. We 
‘have repeatedly met men who cannot work, and on whom 
training is thrown away.—Eb. Spectator. | 





AGNOSTIC MORALITY. 
[To THe Eprror or THE “ Specraror,”’] 
‘S1z,—Y our writer in the Spectator of November 3rd, seems to 
have satisfied himself in looking at the better known names 
among the contributors to the symposium on “ Why Live a 
Moral Life?” in the Agnostic Annual. Two of the names he 
mentions—viz., Dr. Wallace and Professor Momerie, are not 
in the Agnostic ranks at all; while Mr. Leslie Stephen has only 
a very short article indeed; in reviewing our Agnostic point 
of looking at things, your reviewer would have been much 
wiser if he wished to get at an idea of our principles, to haveread 
the longer article by Mr. F. J. Gould. Those of your readers 
who feel interested in the Agnostic standpoint in relation to 
morality, cannot do better than read his article, which I must 
not trespass on your space to quote extensively from. Suffice 
it to say that Mr. Gould says that the main factors in deter- 
mining conduct are “ prudence and sympathy,” and I believe 
that most persons who read his article will admit that he is 
right, and that theology has less share in the matter than many 
are inclined to think they believe.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cardiff, November 5th. A. EcErTon. 
[We did read Mr. Gould’s paper, but thought it inferior in 
lucidity to that of the author of “Supernatural Religion,” 
which was quite as genuinely agnostic, as elaborate, and was 
placed by the editor in the first rank.—Ep. Syectator.] 





[To tHe Eprror or THE “ SrxcTaTor.”’ | 
S1z,—I was much interested in reading the excellent article 
on the Agnostic Annual in the Spectator of November 3rd. 


The frank pessimism of Mr. Leslie Stephen contrasts very 
favourably, as a rule, with the sentimental maunderings 
affected by some Agnostic writers. For instance, what could 
be straighter than this —“ What is the religion of the future P 
I have not the slightest idea. I am perfectly certain of my 
own ignorance, and I have a strong impression that every one 
else is equally ignorant...... It is as well to get rid of 
affectations, and to admit frankly that the future is shrouded 
in impenetrable darkness.’ * But the argument put forward 
by Mr. Stephen, in answer to “Why lead a moral life?” 
reminds one of the admirable Pickwickian illustration ad- 
vanced by Mr. Wilfrid Ward in discussing the ethics of 
Positivism. Says Mr. Stephen, “ Moral rules should be observed 
because they are essential to the race, and because the race 
which observes them best will thrive most.”+ And here is Mr. 
Ward, “ Keep yourself up for my sake,” said Mr. Winkle to Mr. 
Pickwick, who was in the water. And to tell a man to be good 
to his wife for the sake of the human race has in it a con- 
siderable element of similar bathos.t Professor Momerie has 
been severely taken to task for his distrust in the utilitarian 
ethics advocated by many fellow-writers in the Annual, and he 
has been accused by the Agnostic Journal of unmanly whining. 
But i he is an unmanly whiner, so also is Dr. Martineau, 
whose eloquent and able discussion of the “ Utilitarian Sub- 
stitute for Authority” is probably familiar to many of your 
readers. Concerning the “modern admirers” of J. 8. Mill, 
Dr. Martineau writes§ :—“[They] who, in expressing their 
ideal of excellence, speak so often of ‘ cultivating their moral 
feelings,’ ‘cultivating nobleness of character,’ do but foster 
self-homage, even when sounding the praises of self-abnega- 
tion. Elevate it as you may, we are called to some- 
thing else than this. We are placed here not to remain 
at home, dressing up our own personality to the last 
spiritual refinement, but to be carried out and borne away by 
the glories and sorrows of the world...... If [a man’s] only 
possible rule is ‘the greatest sum of enjoyment to him,’ what 
is the use of giving him another, that he must give equal 
weight toenjoyment not for him? And if, as an ‘ intelligent 
moralist’ you can ask him to sacrifice the less to the greater 
happiness only when both are his own, why renew the demand 
when against his lighter treasure the preponderance lies in 
the scale of another life? Why should he incur the privation, 
when it conflicts with the only good at whose disposal you 
place him? By what persuasion are you to move him to 
throw away his all? Hither you must tell him that the high 
consciousness condensed into an hour of self-immolation will 
transcend all the possibilities he foregoes; in which case you 
bid him consult for himself under pretence of martyrdom for 
others, or else you must speak to him in quite another tone; 
must remind him that he is not his own and speaking 
thus, you altogether change your voce, and from casting up the 
account-book of greater happiness are caught and carried away 
into the hymn of all the prophets.” Some may find that what 
Mr. F. J. Gould|| calls the “ Enthusiasm of Development ” will 
develop them into moral heroes, and they may see in noble 
characters “evidence of nature’s better conscience and the 
assertion of its purer self,” even although (like Mr. Gould) they 
consider “the dream of immortality is not essential to the 
rational control of action, or to the inward harmony of our 
being.” But I fear that ordinary men and women will feel 
with Professor Momerie|| that “if there be no immortality, 
the universe is immoral to the core, and therefore devotion to 
goodness is the crowning folly of the race.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
London, W. ARTHUR RICKETT. 





THE WORD “PARSON.” 
{To tHe Eprron or THs “SprcrarTor.’”’] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of October 13th, p. 497, I read :-—“ The 
word parson has for nearly two hundred years been 
used only in a contemptuous sense, and is now adopted by 
none but the enemies of the National Church, in order to 
insult her ministers with impunity. The true origin of the 
word has as yet not been clearly ascertained. We believe it 
to be a Druidical term.” Doubtless the Druids may be made 
almost as serviceable to a puzzled critic as the Solar Myth; 
but is it not more reasonable to listen to Blackstone when he 
says:—“ A parson, persona ecclesiv, is one that has full 
possession of all the rights of a parochial church. He is 


t Witnesses to the 
|| The Agnostic 
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* Agnostic Apology (p. 368). t+ Agnostic Annual (p. 26). 





Unseen (p. 55). § Seat of Authority m Religion (p, 94, et seq). 
Annual. 
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called parson, persona, because by his person the Church, 
which is an invisible body, is represented; and he is in 
himself a body corporate, in order to protect and defend the 
rights of the Church by a perpetual succession.” The Latin 
word persona occurs in Cicero in the sense of “one who 
acts a certain part, a personage.” 

Moreover, does not Addison, in one of his papers in the 
Spectator about Sir Roger de Coverley, speak quite naturally 
of “the parson and the squire,” without attaching any more 
contemptuous emphasis to the one term than to the other; 
and did not Dr. Johnson say, “Sir, the life of a parson, of a 
conscientious clergyman, is not easy”? Where is the con- 
temptuous sense? In many parts of the country, I fancy, 
“parson” is the not inappropriate name for the inhabitant 
of the “ parsonage.” In Derbyshire, it is the usual and not 
disrespectful title of the vicar; and in my old parish, my 
good friends, the miners, sometimes noticed “ Parson’s babby ” 
and even “ Parson’s nuss.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. HEBER Evans. 





GULLS AS WEATHER-PROPHETS. 

[To tHe Epiror or TEE ‘*SrEcTaTor.”’ } 
Sr1r,—Perhaps scme of your scientific readers could explain 
the following fact. Two days ago, while sitting by the sea- 
shore, I noticed numbers of gulls all flying hurriedly inland. 
The sea was perfectly calm, and the day balmy and fine, 
when, as a rule, sea-birds would be disporting themselves on 
the water, and while wondering over this freak, happening to 
look up, I noticed that the storm-signal was hoisted on the 
flag-staff. Though the day remained fine, a violent gale arose 
at midnight. Perhaps others beside myself might like to 
know what instinct leads the gulls to this correct foreknow- 
ledge.—I am, Sir, &ec., E. A. K. 





“TOWARDS UTOPIA.” 
[To rue Eprror or THE “ SPEcTAaTOR,”] 
S1z,—An author has certainly no right to complain if a 
reviewer is not of his opinion; but he has a very good ground 
for complaint if the reviewer will not allow him to be of his 
own opinion. I write, therefore, to protest against the pre- 
posterous caricature of a review which has been accorded to 
my book, “ Towards Utopia,” in the Spectator of October 13th. 
Your reviewer was at liberty to attack me, or to ignore me, but 
he was not at liberty to insert a notice that can give no one 
the least possible notion of the scope of my book. Had he 
even merely quoted the titles of my chapters, he would have 
acted far more fairly ; whereas he has picked out two of the 
most trivial illustrations that I happened to employ en 
passant, has sneered at these, and so completed his “ review.” 
Surely authors have some rights, and may justly demand from 
* reviewers” fair-play,—either a fair statement of the scope 
of the book, or silence. I trust to your sense of generosity 
and justice to insert this protest.—I am, Sir, &c., 
“A FREE LANCE,” 
Author of “ Towards Utopia.” 

[As a rule, we do not find “ignoring” any author does 
satisfy him even as well as a short criticism. Does our corre- 
spondent know how many thousands of books are poured 
forth every year? In dealing with such books as “ Towards 
Utopia,” it is not easy to give a conception of the general 
drift without a great drain on our space. And trifles may be 
a better test of the discretion of the author than anything 
short of a fall criticism.—Ep. Spectator. } 








POETRY. 


—_—~@——. 
A RIDDLE OF THE THAMES. 

At windows that from Westminster 

Look southward to the Lollard’s Tower, 
She sat, my lovely friend. A blar 

Oi gilded mist,—(’twas morn’s first hour),— 
Made vague the world ; and in the gleam 
t hivered the half-awakened stream. 


Through tinted vapour looming large, 
Ambiguous shapes obscurely rode. 

She gaz2d where many a laden barge 
Like some dim-moving saurian showed. 

And ’midst them, lo! two swans appeared, 


Two stately swans! What did they there? 
Whence came they? Whither would they go? 
Think of them,—things so faultless-fair,— 
*Mid the black shipping down below! 
On through the rose and gold they passed, 
And melted in the morn at last. 


Ah, can it be, that they had come, 
Where Thames in sullied glory flows, 
Fugitive rebels, tired of some 
Secluded lake’s ornate repose, 
Eager to taste the life that pours 
Its muddier wave ’twixt mightier shores ? 


We ne’er shall know. Our wonderment 
No barren certitude shall mar. 
They left behind them, as they went, 
A dream than knowledge ampler far ; 
And from our world they sailed away 
Into some visionary day. 
WILLIAM Warsox. 








BOOKS. 


AN ILLUSTRATED “PRIDE AND PREJUDICE.”« 


Mr. Hucx TxHomson is not as successful with Miss Austen 
as we had ventured to hope. For one thing, he is not carefa} 
to impress the same stamp on all his various sketches of the 
same person, and yet Miss Austen herself never loses that 
happy knack of impressing the personality she intends upon 
her characters, which makes it impossible to mistake who is 
speaking and in what mood. Mr. Thomson’s Elizabeth Bennet 
is often almost indistinguishable from his Jane, and his Darcy 
is hardly ever to be recognised as Miss Austen’s Darcy at all, 
Lydia is not half giddy or vulgar enough, and Jane has not 
that deeply impressed mildness and sweetness which saves her 
from being insipid. Mr. Collins is often presented as a stupid 
young Pecksniff, as if a Pecksniff or a Tartuffe could ever be 
stupid,—instead of as the pompously servile clergyman, as 
proud of his servility as if it were the very bond of peace and 
of all virtues. Again, the meddling and ill-tempered self-impor- 
tance of Lady Catherine De Bourgh is extremely inadequately 
rendered, and she is generally presented as having no neck at 
all, whereas to our mind she ought to have had one that would 
have reared her arbitrary and blundering head into all sorts of 
inappropriate and undignified attitudes of arrogant meddle- 
someness. The lady who, when bent on a scolding mission, 
could find time to throw open the doors of the dining and 
drawing rooms at Longbourn, and to pronounce them very 
decent rooms, before attacking Elizabeth as to her suspected 
engagement with Darcy, could hardly have been without a 
scraggy and restless neck. Worst of all, perhaps, is the 
conception of Darcy, who has only in one scene that air of 
haughtiness which gives its name to the book. Generally, he 
is presented to us as something of a fop, and with no touch in 
him of grand or resolute nobility; and we venture to affirm 
that there is no authority in Miss Austen for the eye-glass with 
which Mr. Hugh Thomson has endowed him. Indeed, there 
is one passage in which he is stated to have directed his eyes 
with a very serious expression towards Bingley and Jane, 
where Miss Austen would have naturally mentioned an eye- 
glass, if she had intended him to have one. To our minds, Mr. 
Bennet is almost the only successful sketch in the book, unless 
we except the figure of Mr. Collins in the one scene in which he 
is trying to show both his pique at Elizabeth for her refusal 
and his determination to resist Mrs. Bennet’s solicitations 
that he should persevere. That is something like Mr. Collins, 
though it shows us hardly more than his back; but in almost 
all the other scenes Mr. Collins is presented as an ordinary 
booby, and not as that peerless booby, as full of self-satisfac- 
tion as he is empty of brains, whom Miss Austen had the 
genius to conceive. And Mrs. Bennet, though she is made as 
foolish and vulgar as she really was, is given without any of 
those remains of her former beauty to which Mr. Bennet 
pays so exaggerated a compliment. Mr. Hugh Thomson has 
not made Pride and Prejudice his own before attempting to 
illustrate it, or if he has, it may certainly be said of him, as 
Goldsmith recommends us to say of other designers, that 











And proudly up the river steered. 





* Pride and Prejudice, By Jane Austen, With a Preface by George Saints~ 
bury, and Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, London: George Allen. 
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the pictures would have been better if the painter had taken 


more pains. 

Mr. Saintsbury, in his preface to Pride and Prejudice, 
dwells on the variety of tastes amongst Miss Austen’s 
admirers as to which of her novels shall be called the best, 
and quite rightly, we think, gives the primacy to Pride and 
Prejudice, though we donot like the touchof flippant familiarity 
with which he terms Miss Austen’s admirers “ Austenians or 
Janites.” As if any worthy admirer of Miss Austen would 
call himself by the latter title. Elizabeth Bennet was, no 
doubt, meant to be occasionally pert; but Miss Austen her. 
self is never pert, and Mr. Saintsbury is injudicious in 
suggesting that her true admirers could patronise her 
in that pert fashion by enrolling themselves under her 
as “Jane.” The very notion of so talking of her is 
repulsive. Half the charm in her writings is that tinge 
of modest dignity which so delightfully qualifies her delicate 
playfulness and humour. We can fully understand those 
who cannot admire and enjoy Miss Austen, though we think 
it a great deficiency in intellectual sympathy not to do so; 
but we cannot understand those who, admiring and enjoying 
her as Mr. Saintsbury does with a really fine discrimination, 
are yet disposed to make free with her, and almost to 
patronise her for taking life so lightly. Miss Austen is no doubt 
wanting in idealism. She has little or no passion in her. She 
cannot rise above a tame kind of sweet and refined tender- 
ness. She cannot descend into anything like those depths of 
self-abasement of which the soul is capable. The great charm 
of her writing is that in every phase of human life she always 
finds something to amuse her. She is more amused than 
shocked even with human vices. She can see the folly of 
them even more clearly than she sees their wickedness. She 
pardons any true wit, like Mr. Bennet, even for the ill-breeding 
and the cold-heartedness which can enjoy making a butt of 
his wife and of the stupider of his daughters. She does not 
shrink even from Wickham’s falsehood and wantonness. She 
is more than lenient to Henry Crawford’s adultery. She 
enjoys Mrs. Norris’s stinginess so much that we cannot con- 
ceive her even wishing to convert her to a more generous frame 
of mind. Miss Austen would hardly know how to enjoy a world 
in which there was no empty-headed vanity, and no malicious 
envy that overreaches itself. With very few exceptions we 
may say that she makes a great deal more of her poorest 
characters than she does of her best. In Persuasion, much 
as we admire Anne Elliot’s tenderness and refinement, what 
we dwell on with most enjoyment is probably Sir Walter 
Elliot’s cold-blooded selfishness and his gradually growing 
hallucination that the designing Mrs. Clay’s freckles are 
disappearing under his favourite Gowland wash, or old Mrs. 
Musgrove’s noisy domesticities and family egotisms. In 
Emma we care more for Miss Bates’s little weaknesses than 
even for her inexhaustible kindness of heart, and remember 
Mr. Woodhouse and his gruel far oftener than Mr. Knightly’s 
generous and self-forgetful nature. What would the other- 
wise rather dull Mansfield Park be to us without Mrs. Norris to 
laugh at? Should we be delighted with either Eleanor or 
Henry Tilney if we had not John and Isabella Thorpe for 
the butts of Northanger Abbey, and Catherine Morland’s 
romantic dreams of a secret tragedy blossoming into the dark 
revelation of a washing bill? No doubt Miss Austen’s great 
power is that she is always amusing, that she makes us laugh 
even at her most sentimental heroine’s premature despair, and 
still more at her designing adventuresses and conceited world- 
lings. Whatever else she fails in, she never fails to be amusing, 
because she herself is alwaysamused. Nothing in the world, not 
even its sins and vices, move hertothe depths. There appears 
to be hardly any room in her world for a de profundis. And that 

seems to us the true reason why so many thoughtful people 
cannot endure her stories,—feeling that they attenuate the 
whole scope of human nature, and eclipse its heroisms and its 
sins by the overpowering interest of its follies. We are not 
going to deny that there is a real truth in this charge. At 
the same time there is a sort of reserve in Miss Austen which 
renders it impossible to think of her as seeing no more in the 
world than she thus exhibits to us. She never goes deeper, 
but she not unfrequently seems almost to suggest that if it is 
not in her to go deeper, it is because her own power of 
drawing is too limited, and not because there is nothing 
deeper to draw. For example, in dealing with Mrs. Rusb- 
worth’s shame and misery in Mansfield Park, she seems 








purposely to fight shy of it because it is beyond her range, 
and there is a modesty about her representations of life 
which seems to deprecate the notion that there is no deeper 
world, though she may be incompetent to delineate it. 
Miss Austen never claims that she can touch the springs 
of the deeper life. She can draw delightfully wherever 
she herself is amused, but she never ventures beyond the 
range of the lighter comedy. It is a great art to be so easily 
amused and therefore so very amusing; but it is not the kind 
of art which pretends even to hold the mirror up to human 
nature. There are greater things in literature than this quite 
unrivalled power of amusing us; but then, no one knows 
better than Miss Austen that there are greater things in 
literature, and that she herself would be unwise to attempt 
them. 





MISS COBBE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


AT a moment when the surface, if not more than the surface 
currents of society and literature are obstructed by the litter 
and refuse of decadent faiths and discarded traditions, a book 
like Miss Cobbe’s autobiography should be welcome to all 
who are not in love with stagnation. Within the limits of 
its two volumes, there is enough of wholesome energy, hearty 
enthusiasm, and honest thankfulness for the various blessings 
of a long and useful life, to flush the exhausted channels of 
vitality in the most languid of fin-de-siécle readers, if not 
with new vigour, at least with salutary shame. Miss Cobbe 
is at no pains to conceal her contempt for the general 
decay of animal spirits and joy in living, which she 
notes as a sign of the times. On the other hand, she 
makes no merit of her own optimism,—recognising indeed 
that it may be only the natural outcome of robust physical 
health and good digestion, in circumstances of material 
plenty. But she is, none the less, exuberantly thankful 
for the good gift, and she says more than once that it is 
mainly because she has never ceased to rejoice in life, or to 
think it reasonable so to rejoice, in spite of personal sorrow 
and suffering, and of the existence of cruel social evils, which 
she feels more keenly than personal sufferings,—that she has 
thought it worth while to tell the story of ber life. She re- 
members her childhood as an unusually happy one, counting 
it no small blessing to have grown up in large and easy cir- 
cumstances; and she dwells affectionately on the spacious 
corridors and nurseries, the quadrangle, and the stables and 
the kennels, as well as the park and the lawns and the terraces 
of Newbridge—her father’s place near Dublin—in the liberty 
and solitude of which she enjoyed a good many of the advan- 
tages without the drawbacks of an only child’s lot. Her early 
circumstances were particularly free from those occasions of 
friction, which quite as often spoil temper as discipline it, and 
particularly favourable to the development of independent 
individuality; at the same time, she never knew the want 
of ordinary home affections. To the kindness and the 
wisdom of her parents she bears cordial testimony. All her 
brothers—she never had a sister—were sufficiently older 
than herself to be schoolboys while she was a nursery child, 
and to treat her with protecting kindness when they came 
home for the holidays. 

“If,” she says, “I have become a Woman’s Rights woman in 
mature years, it has not been because in my own person I have 
been made to feel a woman’s wrongs. On the contrary, my 
brothers’ kindness and tenderness to me have been unfailing from 
infancy.” 

For a little time she had the companionship of a boy-cousin 
of her own age, whose second name, like her own, was“ Power; ” 
and every time the two children heard in church the words, 
“the Heavens and all the Powers therein,” they congratulated 
themselves on being included by name among the Host of 
Heaven. She was less happy at the Brighton School, to 
which she was sent at sixteen, where an extraordinary 
number of subjects were taught by an extraordinary number 
of professors—and the instruction culminated in a complete 
course of science, given in nine lectures, on Electricity, 
Galvanism, Optics, Hydrostaties, Mechanics, Pneumatics, 
and Astronomy. For two years of this comprehensive 
teaching her parents paid £1,000, and Miss Cobbe came home 
to Newbridge, confident that she knew all anybody need know, 
and thinking “what a delightful thing to have done with 
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study,” and be able to read novels and amuse herself for the 
rest of her life. This phase of satisfaction did not last long, 
and within a few months of leaving school she had begun a 
severe course of self-education. She devoted four years to 
the study of history, learned Greek and geometry from the 
clergyman of the parish, and read as many of the great books 
of the world as she could get access to:— 

“ Making it a rule always (whether bored or not) to go to the 
end of each, and also following generally Gibbon’s advice, viz., to 
rehearse in one’s mind in a walk before beginning a great book all 
that one knows before of the subject, and then having finished it, 
to take another walk, and register how much has been added to 
our own store of ideas. In these ways I read all ‘The Faery 
Queen,’ all Milton’s poetry, and the Divina Commedia and Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata in the originals. Also (in translations) I read 
through the Iliad, Odyssey, Hineid, Pharsalia, and all, or nearly 
all, Zeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Ovid, Tacitus, Xenophon, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, &c.” 

And besides all this solid reading and study, she took up 
hobbies such as astronomy, architecture, and heraldry; and 
thanks to a strong brain and good memory, was able to retain 
all that was most important with almost verbal accuraey. It 
will probably seem less odd to most of her readers than it did 
to herself, that at the same period she had such a very imper- 
fect recollection of living persons and everyday incidents, 
that she found it necessary to keep a book of memoranda of 
the characters and circumstances of all the servants who left 
her parents’ house, in order to give them fair recommendations 
when necessary. By degrees, her interest in all these studies 
and their results centred more and more in the great question 
of the truth of revealed religion, as to which doubts had visited 
her even in early girlhood. She describes with perfect sim- 
plicity, and unmistakable sincerity, the pain it cost her 
to realise that she could no longer conscientiously hold 
the Evangelical faith she had learned from her mother. 
It would be out of place in a review like this to discuss 
critically the mental processes by which the passage from 
belief to unbelief was made. We can only consider its 
results as they illustrate her character, and from this point 
of view there is much in this part of the narrative to 
command sympathy and admiration even from those who 
differ widely from her conclusions. Recognising in the first 
crisis of doubt—what afterwards became less clear to her— 
the dependence of the moral law of Christendom upon the 
truth of the Christian revelation, it seemed to her that she 
had only the choice, on the one hand— 

“To accept a whole mass of dogmas against which my reason 
and conscience rebelled ; on the other, to abandon those dogmas 
and strive no more to believe the incredible, or to revere what I 
instinctively condemned ; and then, as a necessary sequel, to cast 
aside the laws of Duty which I had hitherto cherished ; to cease 
to pray or to take the Sacrament; and to relinquish the hope of a 
life beyond the grave. It was not very wonderful if, as I think I 
can recall, my disposition underwent a considerable change for the 
worse while all these tremendous questions were being debated 
in my solitary walks in the woods and by the seashore, and in my 
room at night over my Gibbon or my Bible. I know I was often 
bitter and morose and selfish ; and then came the alternate spell 
of paroxysms of self-reproach and painful tormentings.” 

At length the struggle ceased, and she realised with a sort of 
calm that she neither believed nor disbelieved in God, but 
was, in fact, an Agnostic before the word was current. And 
then very soon came the thought that, even though all the 
“scaffolding of the higher life” had fallen away, she might 
“rise up once more, conquer her faults, and live up to her 
idea of what was right and good,”—a thought that was 
instantly converted into a resolution, and almost imme- 
diately the habit of prayer came back, and—never to leave 
her more—her faith in God. Not so, however, in dogmatic 
Christianity. As is pretty generally known, the religion of 
Miss Cobbe’s life has been, ever since this period of spiritual 
conflict, an impassioned form of Theism, coloured by Christian 
sentiment and tradition, but excluding all that which, following 
Dr. Martineau, she calls “ the apocalyptic side of Christianity.” 
The confession of her heterodoxy to her father—she had kept 
it secret so long as her mother lived—was the occasion of a 
temporary estrangement during which she suffered keenly, 
but in speaking of which she makes no complaint of harshness. 
She was commanded to leave Newbridge, and for ten months 
remained in exile, not knowing whether she should ever be 
allowed to return. At the end of that time she was summoned 
home, and she kept her father’s house very happily until he 
died eight years later. 

Two chapters headed “ Ireland in the Thirties and Forties,” 











contain much interesting information about the lives of the 
Irish peasantry in the years of the famine, the fever, and 
Smith O’Brien’s rebellion ; they abound also in lively sketcheg 
of social and family life among the upper classes, and in good 
stories of Irish character. Here is a capital dialogue between 
Miss Cobbe and the waiter at an inn where she and her father 
had to put up in the course of a driving tour :— 

““*What can we have for dinner ?’—‘ Anything you please 

ma’am—anything you please.’— Well. but exactly, what can we 
have ?’—(Waiter, triumphantly) : ‘Youcan have a pair of ducks,’ 
—‘I am sorry to say Mr. Cobbe cannot eat ducks. What else?’ 
‘They are very fine ducks, ma’am.’—‘ I daresay, but what else?’ 
—‘ You might have the ducks boiled, ma’am.’—‘ No, no. Can we 
have mutton?—‘ Well, not mutton to-day, ma’am.’— Some 
beef ?’—* No, ma’am.’—‘ Some veal P’—‘ Not any veal, I’m afraid.’ 
— Well, then, a fowl ?’—*‘ We haven’t got a fowl.’—* What on 
earth have you got then? ’— Well then, ma’am, I’m afraid if you 
won’t have the fine pair of ducks, there’s nothing for it but bacon 
and eggs.’”” 
The uprooting caused by the death of her father in 1950 
was practically the beginning of what may be called Miss 
Cobbe’s public career. After a year’s travel in Italy, Greece, 
and the East, which she regarded as a completion of her 
course of self-education, she settled at Bristol with her friend, 
Miss Mary Carpenter, and worked with her in ragged-schools 
and reformatories,—gaining much experience, and making 
many friends in all classes. Her active work among the 
poor went on till her lameness cut her off from it; and then 
she discovered, with her usual frank rejoicing, that she could 
turn her various experiences to literary account, and make 
money by writing for magazines and newspapers. She had 
already been for four years a frequent contributor to 
Macmillan and Fraser, the Daily News, the Reader, the 
Economist and the Spectator when she came to Eondon in 
1867, and in the following year she began her seven-years’ 
course of leader-writing for the Echo. Of her delight in this 
occupation she writes with a gusto that is in refreshing con- 
trast to the tone of depreciation in which too many people 
speak of the work they live by :— 

“ Journalism is to my thinking a delightful profession, full of 
interest and promise of never-ending usefulness. ‘To be in touch 
with the most striking events of the whole world, and enjoy the 
privilege of giving your opinion on them to eighty thousand or 
one hundred thousand readers within a few hours; this struck 
me, when I first recognised that such was my business as a 
leader- writer, as something for which many prophets and 
preachers of old would have given a houseful of silver and gold. 
And I was to be paid for accepting it. It isone thing to bea 
“ Vox Clamantis in Deserto,” and quite another to speak in Fleet 
Street, and without lifting up one’s voice, to reach all at once, as 
many men as formed the population of ancient Athens, not to say 
that of Jerusalem.” 

It is her boast that during the whole seven years she never 
once failed (except when away for her yearly holiday) to be at 
the Echo office three days a week and write her article. Neither 
snow nor fog nor illness ever kept her at home. She wrote 
on all subjects except politics, on which her opinions were 
not those of the editor, but she chose by preference those 
which had an ethical or social interest—or those which made 
“an opening for a little fun.” Then, as always with Miss 
Cobbe, writing and active philanthropy went hand-in-hand— 
and she remarks, as if it were quite a matter of course, that 
it became her duty to be continually inquiring into cases of 
misery and want that cropped up in the reports of coroners’ 
inquests, so that she became at this time a constant visitor 
among the London poor. As her many friends remember 
with pleasure, she found time and spirits for a great deal of 
social enjoyment during the same years. A great surgeon 
had said that if she lived in South Kensington, and went to 
dinner-parties, she would be a victim to gout. Bat she records 
triumphantly :—“ TI lived in South Kensington for just twenty 
years, and went out, I should think, to some two thousand 
dinners, great and small, and I never had the gout at all, but 
on the contrary, by my own guidance, got rid of the tendency 
before I left London.” Her description of these dinner-parties 
in the sixties, and of her enjoyment of them, is so entirely 
and delightfully characteristic of Miss Cobbe on the social 
side that we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting it :-— 

“There were scarcely any teetotalers, men or women, at the 
time I speak of, in the circles to which I belonged ; and the butlers 
who went round incessantly with half-a.dozen kinds of wine and 
(after dinner) liqueurs, were not, as now, continually interrupted 
in their courses by ‘ No wine, thank you! Have you Apollinaris 
or Seltzer?’ I never saw any one the worse for the sherry and 
the milk-punch and the hock or chablis, and champagne and 
claret ; but certainly there was generally a little more gaiety of a 
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wards the end of the long meals. My cousins 
woll-bred 20rt y good cook and good cellar, and their guests— 
0 some who hailed from the City—certainly enjoyed at 
reg other “feasts” besides those of reason. And so I 
poo nfess did I, in those days of good appetite after a long 
must praia work; and I sincerely pitied Dean Stanley, who 
hon nse of taste, and scarcely knew the flavour of anything 
had he ut into his mouth. When the company was not quite 
whic oh gates the tedium must have been dreadful to him; 
=* I could always—provided the menu was good 


papoose satisfactorily with my plate and knife and 


ie FF 
= only thing that seems ever to have seriously detracted 


from Miss Cobbe’s enjoyment of life, was her poignant 
realisation of the cruelties practised upon animals in the 
mistaken interest of humanity. And it is pathetic to note 
the diminution of vivacity in the narrative as the subject of 
vivisection comes to the fore. Her ardent and self-sacrificing 
championship of the victims of vivisection, is too well known 
for it to be necessary for us to enlarge upon the chapters she 
devotes to the painful subject. But readers who are too 
young to remember the revolting revelations which in 1863 
first awakened general interest in the question, may find, in 
reading of them freshly in Miss Cobbe’s autobiography, some 
excuse for unintentional injustice done in the heat of con- 
troversy to some of the vivisectors of to-day, by one who has 
been bearing the burden of the battle against scientific cruelty 
for a period of thirty years. For Miss Cobbe’s own sake as 
well as for the sake of the cause she has so nobly served, we 
cannot but regret that she has thought fit to publish so many 
letters expressing the admiration of all sorts of people for her 
work. It isa policy that can hardly fail to give occasion to 
the enemy to blaspheme. Far more eloquent, and far truer 
to the spirit in which the work has been done, is the modestly 
apologetic account she gives of her attitude at different 
periods of her life to the sport of fishing. Her geniality and 
savoir-vivre, not seldom ran over into a rather disconcerting 
joviality, but here she strikes a note of sincere and delicate 
feeling, with which we are glad to conclude our notice of her 
book :— 

“When I was a little child, living in a house where hunting, 
coursing, shooting, and fishing, were carried on by all the men 
and boys, I tock such field-sports as part of the order of things, 
and learned with delight from my father to fish in our ponds on 
myown account. Somehow it came to pass that, when at sixteen 
wy mind went through that strange process which Evangelicals 
call ‘Conversion,’ among the first things which my freshly- 
awakened moral sense pointed out was,—that I must give up 
fishing !—I reflected that the poor fishes were happy in their way 
in their proper element; that we did not in the least need, or 
indeed often use, them for food; and that I must no longer take 
pleasure in giving pain to — creature of God. It was a little 
effort to me to relinquish this amusement in my very quiet, 
uneventful life; but as the good Quakers say, it was ‘ borne in on 
me’ that I had to do it, and from that time I have never held a 
rod or line, though I freely admit that angling scarcely comes 
under the head of cruelty at all, and is perfectly justifiable when 
the fish are wanted for food and are killed quickly. I used to 
stand sometimes, after I had ceased to fish, over one of the ponds 
in our park, and watch the bright creatures dart hither and 
thither, and say in my heart a little thanksgiving on their behalf, 
instead of trying to catch them.” 





MADAME DE GONTAUT.* 

We wonder if Mr. Marks, upon whose book we were so 
recently commenting, was the unconscious inspirer of Madame 
de Gontaut’s work. At least we could not help thinking of 
his assurance that his book was not produced at the solicitation 
of enthusiastic friends, when we read how her grandson by 
marriage, the Count George Esterhazy, begged her to write 
down some of the details of her past life, and all her friends 
surrounded her and threw themselves upon their knees to 
second his request. Not having the courage to refuse their 
touching entreaties, the lady gave her promise and wrote her 
book, the translation of which, very well and simply executed 
by Mr. Davis, is now before us. As the Duchess is described 
on the title-page as “ Gouvernante to the Children of France 
during the Restoration, 1773-1836,” it is easy to surmise 
something of all that she saw and suffered and lived through 
before, at the age of eighty—in 1853—she sat down to recall 
on paper some of her revolutionary memories. At that 
age, she says, “one can hardly be expected to write well, 
but has a right to expect the indulgence of devoted 
friends.” It is only fair in return to say that the lady 
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nevertheless did write both well and graphically, though 
we should have liked something in the shape of a trans- 
lator’s preface to tell us of the circumstances under which 
the book was issued. There is a melancholy ring about 
it somehow, and a feeling that the time has almost arrived for 
the old to give more definite place to the new, and for a kind 
of statate of literary limitations to be passed against an ac- 
count of a friend of the Marquis de Gontaut (brother-in-law 
of the authoress) who was condemned to the guillotine, warn- 
ing him by the concerted signal of a placard from a dormer- 
window that “ Robespierre was dead.” ‘Told and retold as the 
dread tale of the Terror has been, the fall of that famous 
triumvir has about it, at last, in spite of ourselves, something 
of the flavour of a chapter closed, once and for all. One of 
the lessons that the Terror taught, how completely a resolute 
handful of fanatics may control and paralyse the will and 
resources and the motive power of nine-tenths of a nation, has 
been repeated since in divers fashions, and looks as if it were 
being repeated on a smaller and more innocent scale before 
our eyes at home at this very moment. And, dramatic and 
picturesque as the episodes and twice-told tales of the 
Revolution always are, they seem somehow to have ex- 
hausted, and been exhausted by, the countless pens which 
have been employed in their behalf. Philosophy and History 
and Fiction have all preached them and taught them 
and moralised upon them, till, whatever the family tempta- 
tions of our worthy octogenarian lady may have been, 
we feel that she might have risen superior to them with- 
out doing much harm, and that, to quote Mr. Marks 
again, the book before us does not exactly supply a long- 
recognised want. The minds of men are full just now 
more of the future of history than of its past. Social and 
democratic developments have taken, and are taking every 
day, turns so new and so surprising, and so suggestive of 
solutions and resolutions unborn and beyond the ken of man, 
that the results of the great social upheaval connected with 
the names of Danton and of Robespierre seem to us more full 
of sound and fury than of new significance, and only examples 
of the twice-told tale. There are, however, a large number of 
readers in the world who still delight in biographical details 
of any kind, and may join hands with Madame de Gontaut’s 
personal descendants in appreciating her recollections. In 
parts, they have all the character of a novel, and we are almost 
sorry that they were not intrusted to some skilled romancer 
to use them in that way. For the great mass of readers who 
love to hear of Royalty in slippers and dressing-gowns, even 
though of a fashion past and dead, there will be plenty of 
information in the pages of Mdlle. de Montaut Navailles, 
whose father, a Gascon Count of that name, was at fifty-nine 
years of age married to Mdlle. de Coulommiers, a Burgundian 
heiress of good family who was but sixteen when her daughter 
was born. The Count had superintended the education of the 
children of France—whoall reigned in their time as Louis X VI., 
Louis XVIII., and Charles X.—and the second of these, then 
Count of Provence, presented her for baptism in the chapel at 
Versailles, together with the Countess of Provence, his wife. 
After the ceremony, the baby was presented to Marie Antoinette 
in her own apartments, in a state of infantile delight in her 
christening-dress. In the same gracious presence she made 
her début as an actress as soon as age would permit of it, and 
made such a success in the comic line that couplets were com- 
posed for her, and she was christened the Queen’s “little 
white mouse.” It is perhaps not wonderful that the tragedy 
of Iphigenia in Aulis, being chosen for the main piece, her 
part in that play was found not so “exactly suited to her 
capacity.” She was then seven. Bat throughout the book 
the same amusing personal nuiveté is pleasantly manifest, and 
it attracts us considerably to the dear old garrulous lady 
who lived through such a whirl of adventure, and such a 
shifting scene of escapes, of exile, of adventures, and murders 
and death, as to give to her style of narrating it quite a 
curious sense of inappropriate contrast. To be despatched 
anywhere in the middle of the night, to be content with part 
of a straw pallet in a barn, to be forbidden entrance as an 
émigrée into the most unpromising refuges,—all these things 
are the least of the experiences of the fair aristocrat. 
Throughout it all she managed to instruct her royal pupils, 
and to bring up her own children, with an unvarying care and 
an especial watchfalness little short of marvellous. And not 
the least agreeable part of the reading to ourselves will be her 
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tribute to England, the general refuge throughout of our 
persecuted and ostracised neighbours of all classes, royal and 
republican, bond and free. “‘ What a difference to this noble re- 
ception and that to which we had become so cruelly accustomed 
since our change of fortune! Is it strange that I should have 
formed that strong attachment to England which, compared 
with the countries where we had suffered so much, seemed to 
us like a haven of refuge after the storm?” In London, she 
and her husband inhabited for a time a small house in St. 
Pancras ; but finding the outlook upon a cemetery too dreary, 
they migrated to a pleasant meadow in Pimlico, where, when 
the sun shone and the day was bright, she wandered abroad 
with her twins. In London she mixed, of course, with the 
best society, and has plenty to tell us about our great families, 
which will interest their representatives of the present day. 
From a child she was brought into contact with all the chief 
figures of the time, and we are presented with two little 
dramatic piztures which form a curious study. “ At length, 
my dear child,” said her grandmother to her one day, “ I can 
see some hope of a new era.” This was after the Jacobin 
and Vendean episodes, and the worship of the Goddess of 
Reason :— 

“France is beginning to weary of faction, and to feel the need 
of a law andaruler. I have received letters from a friend of 
your mother’s, who speaks of a young soldier who has gained a 
wonderful ascendency over the army by his talents and energy, 
and has wrought miracles in Italy. She speaks as if I ought to 
know him. Help me with your youthful memory, and tell me, 
my dear child, whether you remember a young officer who was a 
foreigner, and was sent to your father while he was at the 
military school P’—‘ Oh, I remember very well,’ I said, ‘and I can 
tell you his history...... A friend of my father asked him to 
obtain permission for the son of one of his friends to be trans- 
ferred as soon as possible from Brienne to the Military School of 
Paris. My father had some difficulty, but as soon as he had 
obtained the promise, he sent for the young man to come and see 
my mother. I remember the first day he wore his uniform. My 
mother liked him very much, and had him to dinner every 
Sunday. They permitted me to come to dessert, and I slipped in 
between him and my mother. One day I tried to draw his 
sword, whereupon he gave me a tap on the knuckles, saying, 
“That is not to be touched.” ’—‘ Do you remember his name?’ 
inquired my grandmother.—‘ Oh yes, very well. It was Napoleon 
Bonaparte.’ ” 


In the Cheltenham pump-room, at a later date, our heroine 
met with another young officer, who charmed her with 
his stories about India, where he had achieved successes 
much spoken of; and one day he confided to her a love- 
trouble which was disturbing him greatly, and was to 
decide his future life. His lady-love had warned him that 
she had lost her beauty through small-pox, and he was 
starting for Ireland to see her. ‘“ He went, and they returned 
together, she in the carriage alone, and he on the box. My 
protégé of Cheltenham became the Duke of Wellington! My 
father’s protégé at the Ecole Militaire was the Emperor 
Napoleon!” The following is, we believe, entirely new. 
Madame de Gontaut is writing of the wild enthusiasm in 
London which followed Waterloo :— 


“ What has perhaps been never known is the sincere modesty 
of the conqueror who was the object of all this adulation [a 
compliment which she extends to Bliicher]. A friend and admirer 
of Wellington happened to find himself at Waterloo, in the mélée 
of that memorable day. He took notes, drew up plans and wrote 
a description, which he sent to the Duke, expecting to receive 
warm thanks and gratitude for this arduous toil. This is the 
Duke’s reply : ‘ You must allow me, my friend, to discourage you 
in this undertaking, for, believe me, at such a moment one may 
recall small isolated details (even all, let us say, if that is 
possible), the consequence of which is victory or defeat. But the 
precise order, the proper succession of events,—in a word, all that 
would give them any real value, noone can possibly put together ; 
and, moreover, the faults and mistakes of some officers may 
perhaps have given to others an opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves. You cannot praise one without showing severity 
towards others. It is better, perhaps, to keep silence than to tell 
everything. That convulsive anxiety, that theatrical melancholy 
which you describe with such eloquence, would simply have led 
our heroes to a madhouse, instead of conducting them to glory. 
Believe me, my friend, this victory is fine enough in itself to 
console us for any checks already received; let us then be 
content, and leave to history the task of awarding the credit 
of it.’ ” 


The book is full of curious illustrations and byways of 
character such as these, which we extract because of its 
interest for Englishmen. The Duke’s entire absence of tall- 
talk is as a rule curiously characteristic of the great con- 
querors, as contrasted with the amateur commanders, usually 
of the Imperial stamp, who wield such terrific swords at 





arr, 

banquets and reviews. The test of the real is y 
sober them. _— apt to 

As for the terrible stories of the guillotine and the 
Revolution, with which Madame de Gontaut’s memoirs 
abound, we have said enough to recall the melanchol 
episodes to which they refer. The story of the Duo FA 
Berri’s assassination at the theatre is told with simple but 
vivid effect, and the bearing and the history of his Unhappy 
wife afterwards are made the subject of faithful and loving 
portraiture. It was in 1830 that the Duchesse de Gontant 
came to England in charge of the Children of France. 
and in 1834 that she resigned her post and retired pared 
private life with the affectionate good wishes of the ro 
family. Her connection with the children of the Duc ang 
Duchesse de Berri gives the main interest to her narrative, 
The son was afterwards, it will be remembered, heir to the 
throne, as Duc de Bordeaux and Comte de Chambord, and the 
daughter was the Duchess of Parma, who, like her mother, 
lost her husband through the stroke of the assassin. There 
is something infinitely saddening in the oft-told tale of these 
royal murders,—full just now of an unusually deep and 
sympathetic interest for those whose thoughts are so much 
attracted to the young Russian couple who are starting upon 
so perilous a voyage of married life together. It is but a sad 
heritage from history that the Princess Alix has to take up; 
and the freedom of our own race from this painful shadow of 
fatality is at least a consoling comment upon Madame de 
Gontaut’s kindly expressed gratitude to England. 





AN ANTARCTIC VOYAGE.* 

WHILE we hear so much of Arctic expeditions and daring 
attempts on “the great white gate that never was opened 
yet,” it is not a little strange that so little interest is taken in 
the Southern Continent of ice. At the present moment there 
are at least two explorers, Messrs. Nansen and Jackson, 
striving to discover the North Pole, and the papers have been 
stirred to a mild excitement during the last few days by the 
fate of a daring naturalist cast away on Kolguev, the lonely 
island to the north of Archangel. But save for a short stay 
by the ‘ Challenger,’ the Antarctic Continent seems to have 
been unvisited since the expedition of Ross in the early 
forties. The book before us is a record of an attempt to fill 
up this gap in our geographical knowledge. Not that the 
expedition of the ‘ Balena’ and her hardy consorts was under- 
taken from the promptings of scientific curiosity. In fact, 
Mr. Burn Murdoch is constantly lamenting the sordid com- 
mercialism of the whole thing, and regretting that it could not 
have been a voyage of discovery instead of an acquisition of 
“bawbees” in the shape of seal-blubber. But at least this 
fascinating record opens up a new avenue in our experience: 
We are introduced to places unknown to any man of this 
generation, and in some cases the expedition seems to have 
reached portions of the globe entirely unvisited before. 
Moreover, this expedition derives additional interest from 
the fact that for the first time it carried an artist to the 
Antartic, and thus acquaints us with the forms and shapes 
of ice-bound peaks and cliffs that were hitherto scarce more 
than names, 

The expedition was, as we have stated, a purely commercial 
affair. It hailed from Dundee, and had been organised by the 
“canny folk” of that ugly town to discover new whaling- 
grounds, and a supply whales from a new quarter. The ships 
were whaler-built, the crews seem to have been mostly 
whaling-hands with much experience of the Northern seas, 
and the whole voyage was—mirabile dictu—constructed on & 
teetotal plan, at least for the “foc’s’le hands.” The earlier 
part of the book is taken up with their trials in the North 
Atlantic, the gales that delayed their progress off the West 
Coast of Scotland and Ireland, with the heat and colour and 
idleness in the tropics, and with their stay in the Falkland 
Islands, the first land touched by the ‘ Balena’ since leaving 
Dundee. Perhaps this portion of the work is a trifle too long 
—we are more than half-way through its three hundred and 
fifty pages before we reach the ice—but it is all so delightfully 
told, with so many little digressions and episodes in the 
monotonous sea-life, and with such a keen eye for the colour 
and picturesqueness of the ever-changing entourage, that the 
reader, as he goes along, is in no mood to complain. The 





* From Edinburgh to the Antarctic. By W. 8, Burn Murdoch. London : 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 1894. 
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writer fully appreciates, and takes infinite delight in, the new 


circumstances wherein he finds himself :— 


«The sea is deep-blue this evening tinged with red from a fine 
weather sunset. ..--.- Porpoises play round our stern, leaping 
out of the deep blue with a sigh and a shower of sparkling drops; 
for a second they hang with a glint. of the setting sun on their 
black polished shoulders, then plunge like a cannon-shot into the 
darkening waves, leaving a phosphorescent trail as they dart in a 
zigzag course neath and round our hull. How often have I 
read of these sea effects and heard them described, and yet how 

or, thin and feeble was the colouring of the mental pictures I 

ew. Clark Russell had painted the sea for me with the strong 
colours of Rubens, Pierre Loti had described its pearly tints with 
the grace of Corot; but they had only turned the first pages of 
an endless, enthralling picture-book.” 
A few days after leaving the Falkland Islands, where Mr. 
Murdoch and his friend Dr. Bruce seem to have fairly 
revelled in the fauna of that no-man’s-land, the ‘ Balewna’ 
got well in among the floating-ice of the Antarctic Ocean, 
The object of the voyage was to capture right whales, 
—vulgo, “blowheads.” In this respect, the voyage was 
a complete failure. Ross, in his account of the Antarctic 
fifty years ago, mentions “blowheads” as being very 
numerous, and it was this relation that fired the greed of the 
Dundee shipowners. As things turned out, not a single right 
whale was sighted during the two months (December, 1892, to 
February, 1893) that the ships spent among the ice. A right 
whale is apparently a very lucrative catch, the bone in its 
mouth being alone worth £3,000—a sum that makes the lands- 
man stare. Thus people seem still speculating whether the 
right whale does really exist in the Far South, or whether 
Ross was in error. To make up for this failure, the ‘Balena’ 
and her consorts slaughtered seals and penguins by the 
thousand—the latter for fresh meat, the former for blubber. 
The writer expresses not a little disgust at this wholesale 
slaughter, and really we cannot wonder. The taste for seal 
products is a highly artificial one, and it seems almost a pity 
that an animal so beautifu! cannot be left in peace: it is fast 
disappearing in the Arctic, and if we have a few more 
‘Balene’ it will rapidly decrease in the Antarctic also. 
Especially was our author attracted by the penguins and their 
funny appearance. The book contains many quaint sketches 
of their doings, and about them Mr. Murdoch has much 
to say :— 

“They scurry over the snow in an upright position, like little 
fat men in black coats and white silk waistcoats. Their bare pink 
feet show just beneath their waistcoats, but for all that they look 
as respectable as can be. When they reach the middle of the ice 
islands, they toddle up some mound of snow and wave their 
flippers to us with most ridiculous empressement. Iam sure they 
discuss the new arrivals in their country ; though ‘ quank-quank’ 
is the only word I distinguish, their attitudes are as expressive 
as a Shakespearian vocabulary.” 

He also gives a deseription of the Antarctic penguin that 
should prove news to many naturalists. It is, it seems, a 
very large bird by comparison with the Northern variety :— 
_ “They stand about four feet four inches high, but their bulk 
in proportion is something enormous. They are twice the thick- 
ness of any drawings of the species that I have ever seen in 
books. Either the draughtsmen of these must have drawn from 


stuffed specimens, whose skin had shrunk in width, or this is some 
new kind.” 


From what was previously known of the Antarctic, people 
had gathered the impression that it was a continent quite 
inaccessible, more especially by reason of its fogs. This idea 
the narrative of Mr. Murdoch does much to dispel. True, the 
‘Balena’ seems to have been stopped several times by fogs, 
and to have been in no small peril thereby; but these fogs 
were not of long duration, and the ship had her fair share 
of open weather, and was enabled to proceed on her course 
without much hindrance. The ‘Balena’ and her consorts 
were like most whalers, of very strong build, and could there- 
fore plough through the pack-ice without damage. Of the 
Scenery and the marvellous atmospheric and chromatic effects 
that were his delight day after day, let the writer speak for 
himself :— 

4 “Think of all the dreary melancholy, the blank hopelessness 
ames by writers about the Arctic, and you can have but a 
09 idea of the sad inhuman solitude there is in this world of 
white cliffs and black sea. Take all the grace, softness, and 
mystery of form and colour together that they have written of, 
~ you can scarcely dream of the delicate beauty of the forms or 
of the infinite subtlety of the harmonies in white, and silver, and 

een, and pale-yellow, and blue that we have seen in these last 


ew hours steaming along the pack edge—an endless fairy pi 
‘ t L y picture, 
painted on silk, with a ghostly brush from a palette of pearl.” 


On the whole, explorers need not despair of coming to a fuller 
knowledge of the Antarctic Continent before long; and Mr. 
Murdoch in one place sketches out a plan whereby an 
expedition could be fitted out for this end at a cost of 
about £5,000, and might easily make a profit on its outlay. 
We can only hope, in the interests of science, that some such 
enterprise will shortly be undertaken. 

Throughout the book are dotted character-sketches of the 
seamen on board, very racy and interesting. Mr. Burn 
Murdoch may not be a master of style—the book does not 
profess to be a treatise de haute école—but he is certainly an 
admirable yarner, and the multifarious personalities who 
made up the ship’s crew of the ‘ Balena’ stand out before us 
with a freshness and a piquancy that make them quite 
delightful. Their superstitions, the “Old Horse day,” the 
drowning of the cat, the burning of one of their number in 
effigy, are all told with much spirit and sympathy. 

Rudyard Kipling has given us hints of the mystery and 
romance of the sea, and now comes Mr. Murdoch to drive the 
truth home. The illustrations are all that could be wished ; 
they are, like the stories, full of character and life; and when 
the writer turns to landscape, he contrives to infuse not a 
little tone and colour into his black and white. Mr. Murdoch 
hopes for another expedition to the South Seas with a freer 
hand for both artists and men of science,—“I pray I may be 
he!” Wecan do no more than echo this pious wish. Ina book 
which contains so much to instruct, so much to delight, there 
are but few things we would wish to see altered. The phrase 
he uses of sailors when full of drink, “ Up to summer Plimsoll 
line in grog,” is excellent—once ; but when repeated it strikes 
us as superfluous ; and we must demur to the repetition in 
his volume of that ancient, hoary tale which ends, “ Thank 
God, captain, the men are swearing worse than ever.” We 
had heard this “chestnut” so often that we hoped never to 
hear it again. 





MR. GALE’S CRICKET SONGS.* 


Mr. Gaue is the Pindar of cricket, Pindar, however, with 
a difference. The Greek poet sang of everything, one may 
say, except the games in which his heroes had triumphed. 
After a few words about “storm-footed steeds,” or the like, 
he hurries off to tell some legend of god or demi-god with 
whom the family or city of the victor may be associated. It 
is the rarest thing to have any detail of the contest, even if it 
can be called a detail, when one athlete who has won in the 
pancratium (a combination of wrestling and boxing) is told 
that “stanch courage” makes him great, and another is con- 
soled for his aches and pains by hearing that the song of 
victory is a “healing balm for weary blows.” There were 
critics who objected to his habit of digression. A story is 
told—of Simonides however, not of Pindar—that some victor 
who had agreed to pay a handsome fee for an ode which was 
to celebrate his prowess as a boxer, finding that nine-tenths 
of the poem were devoted to praise of the Twin Brethren, 
docked the bard of a proportionate amount, and was punished 
for his impiety by the Twins. Mr. Gale cannot be blamed for 
any such irrelevance. On the contrary, he perpetually con- 
descends to details, and is technical even to the point of 
being almost unintelligible to any but the expert. The “new 
words” which he introduces into his “daring dithyrambs ” 
(“per audaces nova dithyrambos Verba”) are, it must be 
owned, of the non-literary kind, though justified by abundant 
use among those who look on or play at cricket. It wants a 
special learning to interpret,— 
“They break; get in front with your bundle of bones, 
Leg is the spot!” 

or— 

“ Crumps you o’er the Baths for six.” 
Nevertheless, even the uninitiated will be able to see that the 
sporting muse of Mr. Gale has plenty of fire and spirit. We 
find, for instance, under the compromising title of “ Chuck 
Her Up!” (the ball is thrown up into the air when the 
umpire decides in favour of the “out” side) a vigorous 
illustration of the Iron Duke’s famous dictum that Waterloo 
was won on the playing fields of Eton. Not Xenophon, when 
his vanguard shouted, “‘ The sea! the sea!”—not Columbus, 
when his sailors told him of the shore bird and the floating 
fruit that they had seen—were more encouraged than the 
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player when he hears the verdict of success. Let Englishmen, 
then, carry the same spirit with them everywhere :-— 
«“ Thus, too, when our Lion is great again, 
And roars at the tramp of advancing foes, 
You may purchase praise by a twinge of pain, 
In the midst of battle and giant blows! — 
And next, when the English flag’s on the hill— 
Though many are never again to sup— 
For love of the land where the words were planned 
Cry out to your men—‘ Chuck her up.’” 


Here, again, is an expression of patriotism under another form, 
that which makes for the Unity of the Empire (some of our 
readers will remember that Mr. Ranjitsinbji played in the 
Cambridge University Eleven last year) :— 
“QO statesmen who devise and plot 
To keep the White above the Black, 
Who tremble when your bolt is shot 
Lest love and loyalty grow slack, 
There’s not a deed of craftsmanship, 
There’s not a thing Red Tape can do, 
Shall knit the Hindoo with the Celt 
As much as this—the Cambridge Blue! 


An Indian gentleman to-day 
Has staled your tortoise policy ; 
And thousands cheer to see him play, 
A splendid batsman, quick and free. 
A game shall dwindle all your cares. 
A clever catch and runs a few! 
A Parliament may fail indeed, 
But not a band of Cambridge Blue!” 


Surely the use of “ dwindle ” in an active sense is very modern P 
We at least never before saw it so used, and Johnson does 
not give it, though some of the newest dictionaries do. 

Coming down to particulars, we find that our poet has advice, 
encouragement, rebuke, or consolation for every player. The 
bowler, who is perkaps the most important member of the 
team, is exhorted, above all things, to have brains; he must 
bowl, as the phrase goes, “with his head.” If the hostile 
batsman defies you, when “ lightning-like you send her down” 
{the ball, as being an object of surpassing interest, is femi- 
aine),— 

“Toss him down a slow, you see, 


He’s sure to have a go, you see; 
And ten to one the trick is done 


199 


By just a bit of brain, you see! 
ff even brains are found to avail nothing, he is addressed in 
language of dignified condolence :— 

“ Ts life worth living—life which only sends 
Reproachful glances from despondent friends, 
A varied action and a change of ends, 
The sable slow, the Daisy-cutter’s dodge ? 
The Batsman smacks you to the Courts, 
And drives you mad with cunning snicks ; 
He wipes you clear beyond the screen 
And crumps you o’er the Baths for six.” 
A very spirited lyric exhorts the field to bestir themselves. 
Here is one stanza :— 
“ Get in front of the ball if you can—take hint, 
Buzz her in! 
But if she flies past you, why—then you must sprint ! 
Buzz her in! 
Turn round in an instant ; decide in the same 
Which wicket to throw at—it may win the game— 
Beware of returns that are timidly tame, 
Buzz her in!” 
The batsman, who, after all, to the outside multitude at least, 
is the chief performer at cricket, has of course many things 
said to him. Perhaps the best is the song which is entitled 
“Duck.” (Is it necessary to explain that duck means a score 
of nothing?) It is sad, says the poet, to have to own a 
“duck” to the ‘‘ Doctor”—Mr. Gale dedicates his verse to 
“all Rugby boys ”—and sad, again, to see it registered against 
your name in the Sportsman. But there are worse things to 
be endured, for the cricket-field, as the lists of old, is often 
adorned— 
“ With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence and judge the prize.” 
So our poet :— 
* But ’tis worse when your Uncle and sweet Cousin Bell 
Come over to watch 
All your wonderful deeds as a very great Swell— 
The hope of the match! 
And Bell asks your score with a traitorous smile, 
More knowing than Puck ; 
And you say (looking straight in her eyes all the while), 
A * duck.’ 


But when Fogson, your rival, makes Four after Four, 


And next a grand drive, that adds Six to his score 

Right over the Tree, 
Bell’s eyes with excitement delightedly flash, 

She praises his pluck! 
So you think that the worst of emphatical trash 

Is ‘duck.’ ” 
Mr. Gale has, of course, higher claims to a good place among 
our younger poets than anything that can be found in Cricket 
Songs. But the gaiety and cheerful outlook on life which 
this volume seems to indicate is no small qualification for a 
successful singer, infinitely superior to the sickly and un, 
wholesome sentiment which forms the common stock-in-trade 
of the present-day versifier. 





THE BRITISH FLEET.* 


In his work on the British Fleet, Commander Robinson has 
dealt with a subject even wider than that covered by the title 
of his book. His purpose, which is to present a general view 
not only of the evolution of our ships, but of the origin, 
character, functions, organisation, and administration of the 
sea service, seems beyond the capacity of a single volume, 
unless reduced to dry figures and statistics. Yet he has guc- 
ceeded in producing within these limits not only a complete 
and valuable work of reference, but a brightly written and 
attractive book. Much of its charm is due to the personal 
loyalty of the author, and of those who have co-operated with 
him, to the service whose history they describe. The illustra. 
tive detail which lightens the pages is selected and controlled 
by an honest and practical instinct for what is really a part 
of the subject, and lends a reality to the important principles 
discussed, which arrests the attention at every page. 

The prominence given to the personal element in the past 
and present of the British Fleet is a fresh and welcome feature 
in this latest naval history. The etiquette of ship life and “usage 
of the sea” are not mere survivals of obsolete practices, but 
mainly result from the permanent necessities of the service. 
Not so the laws which, until the present reign, governed the 
discipline of our seamen. Down to the passing of the Navy 
Discipline Act in 1847, no distinction seems to have been made 
between the unchanging necessities of the sea, and the change 
in feeling which governed the management of men. In evi- 
dence of this, we may cite Commander Robinson’s history of 
the Admiralty Black-Book, a manuscript containing the 
ancient statutes which were enforced by the Admiralty Court, 
and practically governed the lives of seamen afloat, down to the 
end of the eighteenth century. It was written by various 
hands, dating back to the reign of Henry VI. Its statutes 
were largely based on the laws of the island of Oléron. These 
formed a code adopted, according totradition, by Alphonso X., 
in the thirteenth century, as a body of positive law to control 
maritime matters. His code was itself based on the laws of 
the Republic of Rhodes, received and confirmed by the 
Romans, and used by the Mediterranean nations, just as the 
code formulated at Wisby, a small Swedish town in the 
island of Gothland, was conformed to by all the nations 
bordering on the Baltic and north of the Rhine. Its laws 
prescribe all the barbarous punishments enforced in the 
Navy down to the end of the last century, keel-hauling, 
flogging, half-drowning, slinging from the yardarm, as well 
as capital punishment, for very minor breaches of discip- 
line. The Articles of War, issued after the Restoration, 
were hardly less severe. Ten out of thirty-six articles 
prescribe the punishment of death without qualification. 
Admiral Byng was shot under a finding in accordance 
with these articles; and until the passing of the Naval 
Discipline Act of 1847, the persons and lives of seamen 
were exposed to the rigour of punishments dating from 
the day of the Crusades. The frightful severity of naval 
law is difficult to explain. Its punishments were more 
numerous and more cruel than those which maintained 
discipline among soldiers, though the latter were volunteers 
and the sailors mainly conscripts. The death-penalty covered 
almost a third of the specified offences, as we have seen. The 
barbarity of the code has been defended on two grounds,— 
one, that the men were largely drawn from the dregs. of 
the population; the other, that they were “ pressed” against 
their will, and had to be coerced. The latter is a strange 
argument in the mouths of Englishmen, and rests on 4 
very general misconception of the origin and history of 








And Three after Three, 
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impressment. From a very early period, all mariners, 
certain guilds of watermen and pilots excepted, have been 
liable to compulsory service for the national defence. This 
duty was imposed.upon them long after military service had 
been a matter of free contract. The “press” was not so 
named from the violence used in “impressing,” but from the 
“ prest money ” granted to the men, as an earnest of their 
wages, As late as the end of the seventeenth century, im- 
pressment was merely the name for an ordinary conscription, 
which was neither resented nor accompanied by exceptional 
hardships—except those caused by the savage naval code :— 
Every mariner was liable to serve when called out. He could 
join the service at once, or if not, he could be arrested and 
forced to do so. The men sent to do this were called the press 
“ gang,” who visited what, under the conscription laws of 
modern France, would be called the sailor’s “ domicile,” and 
took him with them. So little was this the “inevitable” 
course of procedure, that in London it was customary to beat 
a drum on Tower Hill, as a signal for the “ prest” men to 
assemble, and enrol themselves. Bounties were usually offered 
before the “press” was enforced. The hardship was, first 
that this public duty fell on a limited class; and next, that 
they were subjected to a brutal discipline and law which had 
no parallel in military or civil life. But it worked well. In 
1776 the vote for seamen was raised from twelve thousand to 
fifty thousand, and in 1790 to seventy thousand men. The 
“ press” was severe, but “it was reserved for a later date to 
man the Fleet with the scum of the population.” 


This national disgrace was the result of an Act passed in 
1795, to raise a quota of landsmen in every county for ser- 
vice in the Navy. As much as £30 per man was offered in 
bounties, and in later years the honest seamen, volunteers of 
1793, saw “the very refuse and outcasts of society, flying 
from justice and the law, come on board with bounty to the 
amount of £70.” One of these “ objects” coming on boarda 
ship-of-war, was seized by a boatswain’s mate, who, holding 
him up with one hand by the waistband of his trousers,{said, 
“ Here’s a fellow that cost a guinea a pound.” “Them were 
the chaps that played hell with the fleet,” said another 
sailor, in an eloquent description, for which we must refer 
the reader to the book. Parker, who headed the mutiny 
at the Nore, was a man of a superior class; he had been 
in difficulties, was attracted by the bounty, and turned into 
a bitter mutineer by the working of the ferocious discipline 
of the Naval Code. That, at least, is Captain Marryat’s inter- 
pretation in The King’s Own, though Commander Robinson 
does not discuss the point to which we wish to draw attention, 
that it was not the “ press” but the penalties of the code of 
Oléron that the seamen loathed. It may be doubted if sea- 
men ever really felt the system of impressment intolerable, or 
conceived that it could be dispensed with. Evenin 1856,when 
the men of Sunderland and Shields were asked to volunteer for 
the Russian War, the older men said, “ We know we must go if 
really wanted. The unmarried ought to go at once, but we, who 
are married, naturally wait for the impressment ; and we know 
that always has been, and always will be, preceded by the 
proclamation of a bounty.” Our peace establishment is, and 
always will be, short of war needs. If modern seamen still 
acquiesce in the necessity for a conscription in the event of 
a prolonged naval war, the lists of the Seamen and Firemen’s 
Union and of the Shipping Federation would reduce the work 
of the press to the issuing of the necessary warrant. 


The history of ship-building, ancient and modern, is discussed 
at length, and illustrated by well-selected plates, the ancient 
ships from the picturesque work of Lieutenant Arenhold, 
Die Historische Entwicklung der Schiffstypen, the more modern 
my reproductions of the best contemporary naval paintings. 
; “ result is very favourable even to the earliest vessels, the 

ng and the Plantaganet ships. For size and seaworthi- 
_ there 18 not much to choose between the ‘Harry Grace 4 
a — tons, launched in 1515, and the battle-ships of 
Clean es 9 and Anne. A visit to the Naval Museum at 
She eccatne Hospital should follow the perusal of Commander 
gar son’s admirable chapters on the evolution of the Fleet. 
Hoe were first built in 1625 to check the Algerine and 
a irk pirates, They were called “ whelps,” carried ten guns, 
" were of 185 tons displacement. The first frigate, carrying 
a heavy battery on one deck, was the ‘ Warwick,’ built in 1649. 
war she had, according to 


Before the close of the Dutch 
Evelyn, 





have laden her.” Concurrently with the history of the ship 
runs that of guns, naval equipment, and nautical instruments, 
from the quadrant, invented by John Davis, and the log-line by 
William Cole, in Elizabeth’s reign, to Lord Kelvin’s compass 
and sounding gear. One hundred thousand pounds’ worth 
of damage is said to have been caused to the war-ships by 
lightning in the Great War, owing to the neglect of the 
captains to fit up the lightning-conductors which were sup- 
plied for use. The growth of the modern navy in the last 
thirty years is also fully described, down to its latest and 
most important developments in the quick-firing gun, triple- 
expansion engines, and water-tube boilers. The chapters on 
naval costume, and on the names of ships, have a definite 
historical value, and the essay on marine painters forms an 
appropriate conclusion to a work illustrated by more than 
one hundred and fifty reproductions of the best’ work of nava} 
painters, from the two Van de Veldes to Mr. L. Wyllie. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_.~——— 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

Kensington Palace in the Days of Queen Mary II. By Emma 
Marshall. (Seeley and Co.)—Mrs. Marshall in this work, as in 
all its predecessors, is eminently painstaking, and endeavours 
to give reality to the period with which she deals. But the result 
is not quite so satisfactory as usual,—perhaps because she has 
been too much bent on utilising the fresh light that has been 
thrown upon the life of the second Mary by the works of the 
Comtesse Bentinck and Dr. R. Dobner. At all events, the narra- 
tive does not flow very easily, and Mary does not look a flesh- 
and-blood personage. The story of her death from small-pox, and 
of her generally austere husband’s passionate grief, is, however, 
admirably told. The contrast between Mary and her sister Anne 
is also brought out with great care and delicacy, and the poor 
little Duke of Gloucester is introduced very skilfully. The sub- 
ordinate and purely imaginary characters are, however, more 
important than their principals; the best are perhaps the some- 
what cowardly Roger Payne and his wife Isabel. 


The Last Abyss. By George Manville Fenn. (S.P.C.K.)—Mr. 
Manville Fenn has written very few disappointing books. This, 
however, is one of them. It is long, laboured, and tedious. Mr. 
Fenn’s “ purpose” in writing it is, indeed, painfully clear. He 
wishes to indicate to boys with a fancy for astronomy how to go 
about such preliminaries as the building of a telescope. Young 
readers, however, are certain to get tired of the telescope and 
of the scientific portion of this book generally. But they will 
not get tired of the rather stupid but not uninteresting or 
cowardly Tom Blount, and his fights with his very bad cousin 
Sam, the country rascal Pete Worboys, and the dog that is 
worthy of Pete. The contrast between the two uncles, James and 
Richard Brandon, is well brought out; and Maxted, as a good 
sketch of a manly English parson, is in Mr. Fenn’s best style. 
And although at the commencement the action of the story halts 
a little, it brisks up most decidedly towards the close, where 
Sam Brandon attempts to play the burglar, and his cousin plays 
the detective. It ought, at this time of day, to be quite unneces- 
sary to say that in all respects The Last Abyss is a thoroughly 
wholesome story. 

The Boy’s Illustrated Annual, (Sampson Low and Co.)—We 
have in this year’s Annual serial stories by Manville Fenn, J. A. 
Steuart, Eugene Mouton, of adventures in Africa, and travel and 
adventure in various parts of the globe, full of, strange creatures 
and moving incidents. Mr. Henty writes of the Australian 
Bush, Mr. Robert Barr has a clever story entitled “Our Own 
Correspondent,” R. D. Chetwode tells a tale of strange adventure 
called “The Marble City,” and Frank Cowper has written a 
tale of the sea, called “The Hunting of the Auk.” “Captured by 
the Navajos” is an Indian story by a captain in the United 
States Army, and therefore a more realistic effort than the 
tales writers concoct out of their imagination and furnish with 
unlifelike details. There are some practical articles in The 
Boy’s Illustrated Annual, and also some interesting natural 
history chapters and miscellaneous articles on hunting and 
life in far countries. Some notes on fishing, and a variety 
of short paragraphs on every conceivable subject, with numerous 
little anecdotes and jokes after the manner of Tit - Bits, 
make up a very fairly average number. The Boy’s Illus- 
trated Annual, generally known as Boys, we learn from the preface, 





“taken as much money from privateers as would ' 


has appeared for the last time ; henceforth, it will be incorporated 
in the Boy’s Own Paper. Such a change will be mutually advan- 
tageous, though the Boy’s Own Paper could not be well improved, 
even if it became larger. Boys, though maintaining a fair standard, 
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cannot, for its quality, be placed in the same class with its con- 
temporaries; still, it has done good, and we congratulate the 
editor on its amalgamation with a magazine the excellence of 
which is undeniable, the position of which, at the head of its 
contemporaries, undisputed. 

Across Two Seas. By H. A. Forde. (Wells Gardner and Co.) 
—The young Vaughans and their mother, deprived of the bread- 
winner, emigrate to New Zealand, where they live a fairly 
prosperous and altogether happy life, varied by a few adventures. 
It is the “ Swiss Family Robinson” on a simpler scale, and young 
people, who read much nowadays about emigration, will listen to 
what is no uncommon experience, with much interest. There is 
no attempt to be practical, but none the less, the book may be 
trusted to give to children a reasonable idea of what family 
emigration means. 

Primroses. By Mary Bell. (S.P.C.K.)—Bridget and Primrose, 
daughters of the hardworking Mrs. Guerin, are not exactly the 
“industrious ” and the “idle apprentice,” for Bridget is a very 
good girl in her way; but we see how the more timid, shy, and 
unpretending of the pair makes herself the more useful, and con- 
tributes more to the restoration of the family fortunes. Happy 
family that has so admirable a pecuniary providence as Mr. 
Whyte watching over them! But we are weak enough to like 
these old-fashioned stories in which the long-lost, or, it may be, 
the unknown uncle turns up at the critical moment with his 
pockets full of money. 


My New Home. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan.)—This is 
just the kind of tale which suits Mrs. Molesworth’s gift of telling 
storiesfor young people. There is not much of a plot in it; plots, 
we are inclined to think, are suited more to older readers. Helena 
Wingfield lives with her grandmother and relates her experiences ; 
how she made friends, what interrupted this friendship, how 
something seems to come between her grandmother and herself 
and makes her jealous and suspicious, and how she was cured of 
her ill thoughts and want of trust. Everything is told as naturally 
as possible. If books ever do any good—and we should be loath 
to think that this never happens—this candid young person may 
be holding up a mirror in which others may see themselves, and 
learn something from the sight. One praiseworthy thing is that 
Miss Helena tells us nothing about her own looks, except that she 
was small of her age, while she liberally praises the good looks of 
her friends. The illustrations are fairly good; but when we see 
the title, “It was the portrait of a young girl,” why are we per- 
mitted to see only the corner of the frame? 


Pomona’s Travels. By Frank R. Stockton. (Cassell and Co.)— 
Every one who has read the inimitable “Rudder Grange ”’—a 
description which surely includes all the clientéle of the Spectator 
—must be glad to renew his acquaintance with Pomona. This 
lady is now a person of independent means, and has been 
travelling in Great Britain with her husband. She describes her 
experiences in letters addressed to her old mistress, or, that being, 
ave suppose, an undemocratic form, let us say employer. She 
and her husband go to a great London hotel, and find themselves 
meglected, till they begin to bully the waiters. They take a 
country-house, and enjoy the village hay-making, though “ Jone” 
is disposed to flirt with the “ fine-as-fiddle” young ladies who 
seek instruction from him in the art of raking the hay. They go 
to Scotland, and Pomona fly-fishes in Loch Rannoch with some- 
what disastrous results. Finally,as becomes an American coming 
hack to the Old Country, she secures, at a certain cost, a family- 
tree. The book is fairly amusing, and being more or less serious, 
has an interest for English readers. We like to hear what our 
relatives from the other side think of us and our “institutions,” 
though we are not in such deadly earnest as they are about it. 
But for genuine fun it is not up to Mr. Stockton’s standard. 
Pomona is not the delightfully entertaining creature who dis- 
couraged burglars by putting up the board, “To be Sold for 
Taxes,’ and set ‘Lord Edward’ to watch the tramp and the 
Jightning-conductor salesman, perched each in his tree of refuge. 
(‘ Lord Edward,’ we regret to say, has gone the way of all dogs,— 
*‘eheu! nimium breves.”) Pomona has been somewhat spoilt, as 
other people are, by marriage and money. 





The Red Shirts. By Paul Golot. (Chatto and Windus.)—This 
is a tale of the French Terror, and we are assured by the English 
translator, Mr. J. A. J. de Villiers, that it “is no fiction, but an 
artistic rendering of a plot that actually took place during the 
* Reign of Terror,’ every important detail being absolutely true.” 
We are told that a certain Baron de Batz—who flits about these 
pages in a curious way and even lives long enough to see the 
last of Robespierre and of the intrinsically less ignoble Saint-Just— 
and that a number of beautiful, cultured, and loving women, with 


i) 
personages. This is of course interesting information, but it is of 
secondary consequence, M. Golot has constructed a strong stor 
and has given a life-like reproduction of a very stormy Period if 
history. Several of the conspirators against the Republic at this 
time, and especially the female conspirators, such ag Marie 
Grandmaison and Madame de Sainte-Amaranthe, are admirab]. 
sketched. A French novel would of course be incomplete without 
a courtisane, and so M. Golot gives us a portrait of Rose Lacombe 
Fortunately, Rose is even more of an intrigante than of a courtisane, 
and is therefore not specially repellent, except in so far as sho is 
vindictive. Saint-Just is brought upon the stage and even into 
society, but he does not appear to be altogether the Saint-Just 
of popular history. The Red Shirts is not only interesting, but 
valuable as throwing a side-light on the most tremendous 
transaction in modern history. It is well written, and seems to 
be carefully as well as vigorously translated. 


St. Maur. By Adeline Sergeant. 3vols. (Hurstand Blackett.) 
—If Miss Adeline Sergeant pays us the compliment of reading 
our reviews of her novels, she has probably grown rather tired of 
our repeated expressions of disappointment; but we can assure 
her that we are much more tired of the disappointments them. 
selves, and we shall only be too glad to announce their cessation. 
There are many novelists of ability greatly inferior to hers, who 
never disappoint us, because they always do their poor best, and 
we do not expect from them more than they have to give, but 
when Miss Sergeant, with literary half-crowns in her pocket, 
persists in doling out coppers, it is another affair. St. Maur is 
simply one of those old-fashioned melodramatic stories of villains 
and plottings, and concealed identities, and the like, which, when 
published in serial form provide a piéce de résistance for the cheap 
weekly journals which appeal to the less cultivated classes. Miss 
Sergeant’s latest novel may be in mere literary manner, slightly 
superior to the average specimen of its class, but this superiority 
does not extend to its general construction. The plot involves 
rather more than the usual number of absurdities, and the author 
lets some of her cats out of their respective bags much sooner 
than she ought. 

Beyond the Rockies. By Charles Augustus Stoddard. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Mr. Stoddard is a practised traveller and a 
practised writer of books of travel, and his new volume bears 
many resemblances to his “ Across Russia,” and “ Spanish Cities.” 
It suggests journeys conducted under the most comfortable 
auspices. He and his friends, with a view to escaping a New 
York winter, travelled beyond the Rockies into California, instead 
of going to the Mediterranean, and Mr. Stoddard relates their 
experiences in an easy style. He traverses, of course, ground 
which has recently been rendered familiar by other travellers and 
writers. California, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, the Yosemite 
Valley, and Salt Lake, are now something more than mere names 
to the most of us, and Mr. Stoddard cannot, of course, do much 
more than say in his own way, what has already been said not 
ineffectively by others. But his style has the merit of freshness; 
occasionally, indeed, it is illuminated by that special humour 
which we are in the habit of associating with “New England 
seriousness.” Here is a specimen, ‘One does not care to stay 
long upon summits. They are briefly inspiring, but the work of 
the world is done lower down, and mostly on the dull levels. 
Peter wanted three tabernacles on Mount Tabor, but the Master 
paid no attention to his remark, and the inspired narrator tells us 
that Peter wist not what he said.” We may refer the reader who 
desires to see Mr. Stoddard’s style at its best, to the passages in 
which he describes the Yosemite Valley and that marvellous 
Coronado Beach of which we are told that “ wherever the eye 
wandered there was beauty, from the aquamarine of the sea, edged 
along the shore with a ruffled foam crest of breakers, and higher 
up with a band of yellow sand, to the flowery hills and meadows, 
the dark mountains covered with the close foliage of the live-oaks, 
the distant peaks glistening in their crowns of snow, and over all 
a firmament of pure and ethereal blue in which the sun blazed 
bright all day long, and the moon and stars shone like radiant 
jewels by night.” But the whole volume is carefully written, and 
is a conscientious performance in every way. 


In Varying Moods. By Beatrice Harraden. (Blackwood and 
Sons.)—The title which Miss Harraden gives to one of her stories 
might be extended to others. They are “allegories.” Hier- 
onymus Howard and the philosophic umbrella-mender are not 
creatures of real life, but there is a good deal of meaning in what 
they do and say. Hieronymus is a delightful being in whom 
we would most willingly believe if we could. In the story called 
“The Umbrella-Mender,” every one seems to be a lunatic, but 
there is not a little ingenious method in their madness. Never, 
surely, out of Bedlam, did a couple agree to part and then agree 
to live together in the fashion of “The Clockmaker and his 





whom the Baron is temporarily associated, are actual historical 


Wife.” “A Bird on its Journey” is the most like life of the 
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stories, but even here there is a suspicion of farce. There is a 
+ charm in everything that Miss Harraden writes, but in In 
Varying Moods she is scarcely equal to herself. 


The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll. 
Fourth Series. Vol. IX. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—We may 
point out to our readers as specially noticeable in this volume, 
Sir J. W. Dawson’s five papers intended to prove the antiquity 
of the Mosaic Books. So far he does not go beyond the first 
book, which he regards as largely consisting of early documents 
put together by an editor in whom he traces the effect of 
Egyptian influences. We must also mention Mr. W. Lock’s two 
papers on “ Agrapha,” the unrecorded sayings of Christ, and a 
continuation of Professor A. B. Bruce’s “St. Paul’s Conception of 
Christianity.” 

Hand and Eye Training. By George Ricks, B.Sc., and Joseph 
Vaughan. (Cassell and Co.)—This is “a development of the 
Kindergarten Occupations for Junior and Senior Scholars.” 
Originally published five years ago, it has been now rewritten 
and expanded to suit the enlarged experience of the authors, one 
of whom (Mr. Ricks) is Inspector of Schools for the London 
School Board, while Mr. Vaughan is “organising teacher of 
manual training” for the same body. 


The Republic of Plato. Translated by Thomas Taylor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Theodore Wratislaw. (W. Scott.)— 
Taylor’s translation served its generation fairly well; but it is 
altogether superseded by versions that have been published of 
late years, Davie’s and Vaughan’s, for instance, and Professor 
Jowett’s. Still, readers may be sure that even Taylor gives 
them a good deal of the substance of Plato. 


New Epitions.—An Introduction to the Study of the New 
Testament. By Samuel Davidson, D.D. Vol. II. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—The Pastoral Epistles are pronounced to be 
non-Pauline, Acts is assigned to “soon after 120 A.D.” The 
Apocalypse “did not assume its present form till the reign of 
Hadrian.” Colossians is non-Pauline; the same is said of 
Ephesians, which, however, is allowed to be “the work of a 
thoughtful Christian, far-seeing, comprehensive in the range of 
his ideas, and not without inspiration.” The First Epistle of John 
is earlier than the Gospel, and not from the same hand. The 
exact date of the letter being uncertain, we cannot come nearer 
to it than A.D. 130. The Second and Third are a little, but not 
much, later. Jude was not much later than A.D. 140. Next 
comes the Fourth Gospel, which is said to be plainly the product 
of a time after the beginning of the second century. Finally, we 
have 2 Peter, which is brought down, but with some hesitation, 
as late as A.D. 170. This summary will give an idea of the 
views advocated in the third edition, “revised and improved.” 
——A Book of Simple Prayers. Collected and Arranged by “E. 
W.” (Langley, Reading.) ——Instruction and Amusements of the 
Blind. By Dr. Guillié. (Sampson Low and Co.)—A republica- 
tion of an essay published in 1819. Dr. Guillié was physician to 
an institution for the blind at Paris, and his book is interesting 
as an early effort to provide for the teaching and entertainment 
of this class.——Sidonia the Sorceress, and the Amber Witch. 2 vols. 
By William Meinhold. (Reeves and Turner.)—Some of our older 
readers will probably remember the appearance of Sidonia in an 
early series of cheap fiction called “ The Parlour Library.” It is 
&@ most repulsive story, which might very well have been left 
where it was. The Amber Witch has more interest. Its literary 
history is curious, for it was written, according to common belief, 
to test the acumen of the higher critics, whom indeed it deceived. 
Professing to be written by a German pastor during the Thirty 
Years’ War, it was really a modern work. Its writer had studied 
the literature of witchcraft trials with much assiduity, and pro- 
duced an amazingly clever imitation of a seventeenth-century 
narrative.-——Ishmael Pengelly, an Outcast. By Joseph Hocking. 
(Ward, Lock, and Bowden.) ——The Poems of Shakespeare. Edited, 
with Memoir, by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. (Bell and Sons.)—A 
volume in the new issue of the “ Aldine Poets ;” also belonging 
to the same series, The Poems of Collins, edited by Moy Thomas. 
—In the ‘“‘Eversley Series,” Evolution and Ethics, and other 
Essays. By T. H. Huxley. (Macmillan)——Broad Norfolk. 
Edited by “C. HW” (Jarrold and Sons.)—A reprint from the 
Eastern Daily Press——In a new series of “ Dicks’ English 
Library of Standard Works,” to be published monthly, we have 
the first volume containing W. H. Ainsworth’s Tower of London, 
and four short pieces by Thackeray, Albert Smith, &c.— 
Microcosmus: an Essay concerning Man and his Relation to the 
World. By Hermann Lotze. Translated from the German by 
Elizabeth Hamilton and E. E. Constance Jones. 2vols. (T.and 
x. Clark, Edinburgh.)——The Life of Jonathan Swift. By Henry 
Craik, 2 vols. (Macmillan.)\——A Life’s Decision. By T. W. 
Allies. (Burns and Oates.) ——Principles of Contract. By Sir F. 








Pollock. (Stevens and Sons.)——The Playground of Europe. By 
Leslie Stephen.—Reminiscences of Yarrow. By the late Rev. 
James Russell, D.D. (Lewis and Son, Selkirk.)——The Spirit 
World. By Florence Marryat. (F. V. White.)}——In the “Dry- 
burgh Series of the Waverley Novels” we have Count Robert of 
Paris, (A. and C. Black.)\——Geofrey Hamlyn. By Henry 
Kingsley. (Ward, Lock, and Bowden.)——Highland Cousins. By 
William Black. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)\——A Valiant 
Ignorance. By Mary Angela Dickens. (Macmillan.)}——Under the 
Red Robe. By Stanley Weyman. (Methuen.) Alice of the Inn. 
By John W. Sherer. (W.H. Allen and Co.)——Carols for Use in 
Church during Christmas and Epiphany, Easter, Ascension, and 
Harvest. By R. R. Chope, M.A. Music edited by H. S. Irons and 
A. H. Brown. (Clowes and Sons.)—~Seven Thousand Words often 
Mispronounced. By W.H.P. Phyte. With Supplement of 1,400 
Additional Words. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) —Chronological Outlines 
of American Literature. By Selden L. Whitcomb, M.A. (Mac- 
millan.)—This is a useful manual, giving the names and works of 
American authors, with ‘Biographical Dates,’ and contem- 
poraneous notes of “ British Literature,” “ Foreign Literature,” 
and “History.” Professor Brander Matthews supplies an 
Introduction. 


MaGazines AND SeEriAL Pusiications.—We have received 
the following for November :—Part 38 of A History of the English 
People, the Magazine of Art, the Century, Scribner’s Magazine, 
Harper’s Magazine, the Picture Magazine, the Strand Magazine, 
the Argosy, the Woman at Home, Good Words, Cassell’s Magazine, 
the Studio, the English Illustrated Magazine, the Bookman, 
Chambers’s Journal, the Humanitarian, the Monthly Packet, the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Boy’s Own Paper, London Society, St. Nicholas, 
Atalanta, the Expositor, Belgravia, the New Review, Temple Bar, 
the Sunday Magazine, the Quiver, the Leisure Hour, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, Macmillan’s Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the 
Geographical Journal, the Expository Times, the Girl’s Own Paper, 
the Newbery House Magazine, the Sunday af Home, Pall Mall 
Magazine, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Idler, the Month, the Natural 
History of Plants (Part 7), the Indian Magazine and Review, the 
Westminster Review, the Artist, the Portfolio, the Parents’ Review, 
the Thinker, the Author, the Anglican Church Magazine, Science 
Progress, Illustrated Modern Art and Literature, the Critical 
Review, the Dublin Review, the Law Quarterly Review, the Record 
of Technical and Secondary Education, Cassell’s Oniversal Portrait 
Gallery (Part 1), the Journal of Philology, the Forum, the Educa- 
tional Review, the New Quarterly Musical Review, and Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——@—— 
Adamnani Vita 8. Oolumbex, edited by J. F. Fowler ...(Oxford Univ. Press) 8/6 
Adams (KE. D.), The Disagreeable Duke, Cr 8V0 ........:seeceessseeereeres (G. Allen) 3 
Alcott (L. M.), Little Women and Little Women Married, 4to (W. H. Allen) 6/0 
Andersen C.), Stories and Fairy-Tales, illus, by A. J. Gaskin (G. Allen) 12/0 
Anderson (E. L.), Curb, Snaffle, and Spur, 8V0_ ......,.cscceessecesseeres Douglas) 6/0 
Anglican Pulpit Library, Sermons, Vol. I., roy 8vo...(Hodder & Stoughton) 15/0 








Barr (R.), In the Midst of Alarms, Cr 8V0 .......ssseecsesccceersscersseres ean) 6/0 
Beale (Mrs.), Catherine Hutton and Her Friends, 4t0 w1......s00s0000+ (Cornish) 8/9 
Bower (H. M.), Fourteen of Meux, 8vo (Longmans) 6/0 
Bowling (J.), Last of the Vikings, OF 8VO ...cccccc.ssssceeceersesetcsecesees (Simpkin) 3/6 
Bradbury (J.), First Davenport of Bramhall, cr 8vo0 ...........« (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Brooks (P.), Essays and Addresses, cr 8vo. (Macmillan) 8/6 





—- (W. D.), Auld Robin, the Farmer, illus. by H.R.H. Princess Louise, 
rr) 


















5 dcaugedaucuiseuineainntiblsiqanaigcdipambedesetsacn’ (Douglas) 7/6 
Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer, cr 8vo... (Chambers) 6/0 
Colmore (G.), A Daughter of Music, cr 8vo .. oes (Hei ) 3/6 
Cornish (C. J , Life 8& tho Z00, BV0...,c0.cessesersserscscesecsssoctrecsessesenses (Seeley) 12/6 
Cotes (Mrs.), Story of ay a Macmillan) 2/0 
Dante, Works of, edited by Dr. E. Moore, cr 8vo......... (Oxford Univ. {pelt 7/6 
Davenport (D.), Epictetus, Letters from the Colonial Mail, &., 12mo (Bell) 4/0 
Donovan (0. H. W.), With Wilson in Matabeland, 8vo.......... ....(Henry) 18/0 

mcan on Investment and Speculation in Stocks, er 8vo , Wilson 2/6 


Macmillan) 2/0 
d sfputietae) 2/0 
niv. Press) 21/0 


English Poets, edited by T. H. Ward, Appendix to Vol. IV. 
Finley (M.), Mildred’s New Daughter, cr 8vo 
Fisher (J.), Reproductions of Raffaelle Drawings at Oxford (Ox. 






Forbes (H. O.), Handbook to the Primates, 2 vols.cr 8vyo (W. H. Allen) each 6/0 
Fouard (Abbé), Saint Paul and His Missions, cr 8V0......... ..++0.+ (Longmans) 9/0 
Gammage (E. G.), History of the Chartist Movement, 1837-54...... (Truslove) 15/0 
Garrett (E.), A Black Diamond, 12mo......... ....(Home Words Office) 1/6 
Gilder (R. W.), Five Books of Song, cr 80 .....s.sessscessescenssreeeceereree (Unwin) 5/0 
Goetze (W.), Manual Training Made Serviceable, cr 8v0 .........++« Newman) 3/0 
Grange (Mrs.), Maid of the West, 2 vols. cr 8V0 ....s0.0..++ (Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Graves (0. L.), The Hawarden Horace, 12m0 ........4..seeeeees- (Smit Ider) 3/6 


Gray (M.), Lays of the Dragon Slayer, 12mo . 6/0 








Hall (W. O.), Law relating to Children, 8vo........ . /e 
Harding (E, J.), Lullabies of Many Lands, 4to .. len) 7/6 
Hart (Rt. O.), Reflections on the art of War, cr 8 ..+ «e(Clowes) 6/0 
Haycock (G. S.), Clay Modelling, 4to ...... (Newman) 2/0 
Hemingway (P.), Out of Egypt, Cr 8V0........s.ssssseererseeceecerrenees (EZ, Mathews) 3/6 
Hill (B.), Brash Work for the Kindergarten, 4t0........0..sssssseeses (Newman) 5/0 
Hope (A.), Indiscretion of the Duchess, 12mo ........ (Arrowsmith) 1/6 
Hopkins (W. J.), Preparatory Physics, 8V0 .+..sscseecscssessesseseeee (Longmans) 5/0 
Horace: the Historical and Political Odes, introduction by A, J. Church 





TN Gidescotinses ccddgdussdidicascisedevtasthatesiddesisaeseesesih encatontuad (Blackie) 2/6 
Howells (W. D.), Their Wedding Journey, illus. by O. Carleton, 8vo (Douglas) 12/6 
Hughes (H, P.), Essential Christianity, cr 8vo ....... (Isbister) 3/6 

























Hume (F.), Tho Gates of Dawn, Cr 870 ......s0e-cesssseecesseseseseareecsesssces (3. Low) 6/0 
Jones (H. A)., Judah : an Original Play, 12mo ............ (Macmillan) 2/6 
Joy (B.), Synopsis of Roman History, 12m0..............sse0-+- ( 2/0 
Kalb (G.), First Lessons in Hand and Eye Training,cr 8vo . (Newman) 3/0 
Koch (Prof.) on the Bacteriological Diagnosis of Cholera, &c., 8vo (Douglas) 6/0 
Lape cog is F.), A Century of German Lyrics, 12mo ... ........ (Heinemann) 3/6 
Locke (W. J.), At the Gate of Samaria, Cr 8V0 ....ccsereeeereereeees (Heinemann) 6/0 
Macdonald (W. A.), Science and Ethics, 12M0 ........0seeeeeessee (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Meade (L. T.), Betty, a School-Girl, or 8V0 ........... Chambers) 5/0 
Mel (F. H.), The Accountant, Cr BVO ....ssseesecssecssseeseereeseereneesees Remington) 3/6 
Memoirs (Vieux Souvenirs) of the Prince de Joinville, 8vo......(Heinemann) 15/0 
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Menzies “1, Our Town and Some of its People, cr 8V0 .....+.+. Peers (Unwin) 6/0 
M m (T. 8.), Almost a Crime, 12m0 ........0.0:.0:-+0.«(Home Words Office) 2/0 
Mitchell (P. .), Outlines of Biolozy, cr 8V0........ss00.ssssseesseeee see...(Methuen) 6/0 
Moore (A.), His Life and Works, by A. L. Baldry, foli0...........0:000++0+ me 63/0 
Morris (H. 8.), Madonna, and other Poems, cr 8v0 ..... (J.M. Dent) 7/6 
Morrison (A.), Tales of Mean Streets, cr 8v0 .......... .(Methuen) 6/0 
Moullin (0, W. M.), Enlargement of the Prostate, 8vo ......... nas (Lewis) 6/ 

Muncha' , Adventures of, illustrated by Strang, &e. (Lawrence& Bullen) 7/6 


Nihilism as It Is, Introduction by Dr. R. Spence Watson, cr 8vo...... (Unwin) 3/6 
Osborne-Howe (M. 8.), By Fire and Cloud, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Oulten (W.), Anti-State Churchism, cr 8vo (J. Clarke) 5/0 
Oxley (J. M.), In the Wilds of the West, cr 8v +(Nelson) 5/0 
Palmer (G, H.), Psalms of David, pointed to the Eight Gregorian Tones 

8v (Bell & Sons) 3/6 
















0 
Parker (F. B.), Election of Guardians, &., 8vo. 








Paston {¢, A Bread-and-Butter Miss, cr 870....++....s000000 anezeoermeaeetia (Osgood) 3/6 
Porter (R.), Gift of Peace, 12mo (8.8.U.) 2/0 
Ree I RR NIN a conasassennssKeainnnssosesnesesbapssne opie (Newman) 1/6 

ed's Steam Trawiers and Fishing-Vessels’ Directory, folio ..... .(Simpkin) 10/0 
Riddell (J. 8.), Manual of Ambulance, 870 ..........04 sdovetbandhoeraes ste (Griffin) 4/0 


Rosevear (E.), Manual of Needlework, Cr 8VO ...escsse.sssseseeceeees (Macmillan) 2/0 
Russell (W. O.), The Good Ship ‘ Mohock,’ cr 8vo .........(Ohatto & Windus) 10/0 
Salon de 1894, Société des Artistes Frangais, folio ........s+s00-0...(Truslove) 42/0 





Sheppard (E.), Memorials of St. James, 2 vols. 8vo .. --.(Longmans) 36/0 
Songs from Vagabondia, SIRO | siviaveenstessccdivevidiectsccsvccssebodiesv (E. Mathews) 5/0 
Sonnenschein (K. A.), Greek Grammar, Accidence and Syntax (Sonnenschein) 4/6 
Spurgeon (C. H.), Till He Come, cr 8V0 ....ccssseesescssessesersenssceesees (Passmore) po 


Stamer (W. J. A.), Day at Monte Carlo, 8vo - (H. Cox) 

Swinburne (A. 0.), Studies in Prose and Poetry, cr 8vo...(Chatto & Windus) 9/0 
View and Portrait Album of England, 4to ...(Photograph Album Company) 2/6 
Waliszewski (K.), The Story of a Throne (Catherine II.), 2 vols. (Heinemann) 28/0 
Walton (A.), Thistle and Rose, 12m0 .........ccsccsscecescesceesscevece «..(Chambers) 2/ 
Warne’s Royal Natural History, edited by Lydekker, Vol. II......(F. Warne) 9/0 
Weekley (E.), Tutorial French Accid , cr Svo. ...(W. B. Clive) 3/6 
Whatel e J-), Reminiscences Of, 12M0 vis.ss..ersssssssessecesasscsseesceres (Seeley) 3/6 
Whitaker (H. T.), Pipe-Lights, cr 8V0 ........escssessserserseees (Digby & Long) 3/6 
White (H. A.), Tales of Orime and Criminals in Australia (Ward & Downey) 6/0 
Williamson (A.), British Industries and Foreign Competition ...... (Simpkin) 3/6 
Workers on their Industries, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
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LIBERTY & CO. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
CARPETS, yi 
MATTINGS, CARPETS, MATTINGS, &c., 
RUGS, &e. FROM 
sag INDIA, PERSIA, ASIA MINOR, MADAGASCAR» 
INEXPENSIVE, SMYRNA, OHINA, JAPAN, EUROPE, &c., 


INSPECTION INVITED. Forwarded post-free on application, 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


O S§ L E R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


EBENHAM and FREEBODY beg to 

CH | PPEN DALE _ announce that the EXHIBITION of 
Antique Ohippendale and Sheraton Furni- 

ture, which has been on view at their pre- 

mires during October, IS NOW AT AN END, 

AND and in order to provide space for their regu- 

lar Furnishing Business as speedily as possi- 

ble, a SPECIAL SALE of the RECENT 

EXHIBITS is at present being held, and in 


SHERATON. TIOKS have oun sande tn the peteened the 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, WIGMORE ST. Cavendish Square, 


FOR ASSURANCES TO MEET THE 


NEW DEATH DUTIES, 


APPLY TO THE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FUNDS EXCEED £12,200,000. 

LONDON OFFICE: 28 CORNHILL. 

















The advice of a skilful Ocnlist or Optician 
should be taken when the first spectacles are 
required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in 
the first instance are exactly suited to the 
eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot after- 
wards be remedied, 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


SP ECTAC LES. Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘Our Eyes,” 


now in its Fifteenth Edition), 
may be consulted, free of charge, at 
63 Strand, London, W.C. 


FIRST 








Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 


5 
SM EDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms Tennis 
MATLOCE. and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 


Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week, 


HYDROPATHY, 








DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

Grad ) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be cent to the Manager, 
B. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 








SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 


EsTABLISHED 1837, 
IN THIS SOCIETY ARE COMBINED THE ADVANTAGES 
OF MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


WITH 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


The PREMIUMS are so moderate that, at usual ages for Assurance, £1,200 or 
£1,250 may ba secured from the first for the Yearly Payment which in most 
Offices would ba charged (with Profits) for £1,000 only,—equivalent to an im. 
mediate and certain Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 

The WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders on a system at once safe 
and equitable—no share going to thos2 by whose early death there is a loss to 
the Common Fund. 

The DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM of the Institution is specially suitable for 
Assurances effected for the purpose of providing a Fund for payment of the 

DEATH-DUTIES 
recently imposed. The Premiums, with right to participate in the Surplus, 
differ little from the non-profit rates of other Offices; nevertheless, as the result 
of persistent economy and prudent management, the Bonus additions under 
Policies becoming claims have averaged tor many years 50 per cent. on the 
Assurances which participated. 
Tue ACCUMULATED Funps EXcEED 
EIGHT AND THREE-QUARTERS MILLIONS, 


Lonpon Orrice—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.c. 
Heap Orrice—6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 











ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master at 
Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS: at least Eight will be Awarded, from £55—£10, by Examination on 


December 12th. 
| Sank ee SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 


modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 
professors in attendance. Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, S.B. 








ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Specie) 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. pe 
ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 
close connection with Felsted, will be OPENED in JANUARY, 1895, for 
Boys from 9 to 13. Fees, inclusive of all extras, £65 per annum.—Apply to 0. M. 
MILLER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), or to Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, 
Essex. 








INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.— Miss 

L. G. CRAIG is Licensed by the Council to RECEIVE GENTLEMEN'S 

DAUGHTERS attending this School. House on high ground close to downs, 

Good garden and <onthia Lawite, Reference permitted to the Dean of Winchester, 

Rev. Dr. Fearon. Miss A. BRAMSTON, Hon. Sec.—Address, The Homestead, 
Bereweeke Road, Winchester. TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 24th, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit ar. 
Engincer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in SEPTEMBER, 1895. The Secretary of State 
will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant-Engineers ir 
the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant-Super- 
intendents in the Telegraph Department.—Apply, SECRETARY, at the College. 








OLLEGE for BLIND SONS of GENTLEMEN, 

POWYKE, WORCESTER.—An Endowed School, governed by trustees. 

The only Institution where Blind Boys are prepared for the Universities. Funds 

urgent)y wanted for permanent building.—For particulars, apply to the Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. SKINNER, B.A., at above Address, 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL. LONDON, N.W. 

Founded 1807, Inclusive Fees, For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head- 
Master, J. D. McOLURE, M.A.. LL.M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary.—HALF TERM BEGINS NOVEMBEHR 5th, 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 

HELD on DECEMBER 11th for SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £30 a 

year). Subjects of Examination: Classics, Mathematic:, Modern Lapguages or 

Science. Last year Five Scholarships at the Universities, and Eighteen Oxford 

and Cambridge Higher Certificates (with fourteen distinctions) were gained. 
School fees, £65 to £75 a year.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 














O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c, Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 


DEATH DUTIES. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 








This Company is prepared not only to issue new Life Policies covenanting to 
pay the DEATH DUTIES direct to the Government Authorities BEFORE 
GRANT OF PROBATE, but also to secure the same advantage when desired TO 
UNENCUMBERED EXISTING POLICIES, 


1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
Heap Ovrices {7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
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AYWOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, standing in eight acr2s of land. Only a 

“mited Number received. Prospectus on application to Miss8.OARR. The 
we 1 is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 


Oxford. 


HE QUEEN’S SCHOOL, CHESTER.—A High School 
for GIRLS. Head-Mistress, Mrs, HENRY R. P. SANDFORD. Pupils 
repared for the London Matric. and Camb. Local Exams., but the course is 
Perefally modified to suit delicate or backward pupils. School-building modern, 
well-situated. Boarding-houses can be recommended.—Particulars from HEAD. 


MISTRESS. 
——Vo=__~—"—s 


REAT YARMOUTH—EDUCATION, HEALTH, 
MODERATE EXPENDITURE.—This town offers special attractions as 

a place of residence to Retired Officers, Anglo-Indians, and all persons desiring 
Sdacational advantages for both Boys and Girls, combiued with economy. The 
air is exceptionally bracing, house rent and expense of living are moderate; 
fishing am boating on the Broads; fine golf links. G@RAMMAR SCHOOL for 
BOYS (endowed),—a thorough classical or commercial education ; large staff of 
University masters; laboratory, workshop, and ail Modern accessories, Terms, 
£6a year. HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (Church Schools Company). Prepara- 
tion for public examinations ; certificated mistresses, Terms 9, 12, or 15 guineas a 
ear. ing-houses in connection with both schools —Apply, Rev. W. H. 
MURRAY RAGG, M.A., School House; Miss M. L, JOHNSON, B.A., the High 


School. 
ULME’S GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, OLDHAM. 


The GOVERNORS will shortly proceed to elect a HEAD-MASTER for the 
HULME BOYS GRAMMAR SOHOOL now in course of erection. The School 
is for 250 Boys (day scholars), between the ages of 8 and 17. The fees have 
been fixed by the Governors at £8 83. a year. Extra fees will be payable for 
Greek and practical instruction in Natural Science, Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions will be founded. The Head-Master must be a Graduate of some University 
in the United Kingdom. His salary will be £150 a year besides capitation fee of 
£2 for each boy. Copies of the scheme may be obtained from the undersigned. 
Applications stating age and experience together with twenty copies of 
testimonials, printed or typewritten, must be sent to the undersigned on or 
=. a 15th, 1894.—A, NICHOLSON, Hon, Clerk, Town Hall, Oldham, 

tober 31st. 


ULME’S GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, OLDHAM. 


he GOVERNORS of the OLDHAM HULME’S GRAMMAR SOHOOLS 
SOHEME will shortly proceed to ELECT a HEAD-MISTRESS for the Hulme 
Girls Grammar School. The School is for 150 girls (day scholars), between the 

es of 8 and 17, The fess have been fixed at £8 8s. a year, Extra fees 
will be payable for Modern Languages not mentioned in the Scheme. Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions will be founded. The salary will be £100 a year besides 
capitation fee of not less than £2 for each Girl. Copies of the Scheme may be 
obtained from the undersigned. Applications stating age and experience, 
together with twenty copies of testimonials, printed or typewritten, must be 
sent to the undersigned on or bafore December 15th, 1894,—A. NICHOLSON, 
Hon, Clerk, Town Hall, Oldham, October 3lst. 

















UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the next Half-yearly 
Examination for MATRICULATION in this University will commence on 
MONDAY, JANUARY 14th, 1895.—In addition to the Examination at the 
University, Provincial Examinations will be held at Mason College, Birmingham ; 
The Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, Bristol; Dumfries College (for 
University College), Cardiff; The Royal Medical bay Epsom ; The Traini 
College, New City Road, now ; The Yorkshire Oollege, Leeds ; Rutherford 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; The High School, Oswestry; The Public School, 


Plymouth ; and The Grammar School, Portsmouth. 
very Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar (University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.) for a Form of Entry not later than Monday, 


December 10th. ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A. 


November 2nd, 1894. Registrar. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS: two £50, two £40 per annum. EXAMINATION DECEMBER 
4th, 5th, 6th.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


ee AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
1. MRS. BOUVERIE. By F. C. Puiuirs, Author of “As ina 
Looking Glass,” &c. 2 vols [Now ready. 











2. The CO-RESPONDENT. By G. W. Arrxeron, Author of 
**A Terrible Legacy,” &c, 2 vols. [Just ready. 
This day, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
RUSSIA UNDER the TZARS. By Srzpniax. Translated by 


Wm. WestaLtt. New and Cheaper Edition. 
“ Excessively interesting.” —Times. 
“ As interesting as a novel.””—Graphic, 
* For all who would form an adequate idea of the condition of Russia, Stepniak’s 
book is indispensable.’’—Spectator. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, fancy cover, price 33, 6d. 
The WATCHER, and OTHER WEIRD STORIES. By I. 
SHFRIDAN Le Fanv, Author of “‘ Uncle Silas,” &, With 21 Illustrations by 
B.S. Le Fann, 


[Just ready. 
12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


MEMORY TRAINING. 


“In preparing for Exam. by the LOISETTE SYSTEM, natural memory is im‘- 
proved, Officers have used it in learning Russian.”— United Service Mag. June, 1894 

“* Seemed difficult, but it is delightful” —R. T. Popz, C.E. ‘Top in Exam.”— 
T. Tart, M.A., Glasgow. ‘‘ Four Exams. p ."—J. F. Green, Cambridge. 

“Taught by correspondence. In three weeks I was able to memorise the 
names, &c., of more than 400 men.”—Oolonel A. W. Jamieson, 1.8.0, 
“ After going through three memory systems, I award the palm to Loisette’s.” 
—W. Sprers, M.A., F.G.S., F.R.M.S. ‘‘The only real method of study."—J. A. 
Rosinson. “ Can learn lectures while hearing them.”—A. L.HusBanp. 

‘* My natural memory greatly strengthened.”—W. W. Astor (Proprietor Pall 
Mall Magazine, &c.), June, 1884. “I formed one of a Postal Class, took six weeks 











HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
THE EXTERNAL EXAMINERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


JAMES ADAM, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
Examiner in Greek, 
F, ALTHAUS, Ph.D., Professor of German, University College, London, 
Examiner in German Language and Literature. 
THOMAS BARLOW, M.D., F.R.O.P., Examiner in Medicine. 
CLOVIS BEVENOT, Professor of French in Mason College, Birmingham, 
Examiner in French Language and Literature. 
T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, University College, London, 
Examiner in Geology. 
JOHN FREDERICK BRIDGE, Mus.D., Examiner in Music. 
W. BURNSIDE, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics, Royal Naval College, 
Greenwieh, Examiner in Mathematics. 
W. WATSON OHEYNE, M.B., F.R.C.S., Professor of Surgery, King’s College, 
ndon, Examiner in Surgery. 
Cc. J. CULLINGWORTH, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Midwifery in St. 
omas’s Hospital, London, Examiner in Obstetrics and Diseases of Women. 
J. A, EWING, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mechanism and Applied Mechanics, 
Cambridge, Examiner in Engineering. 
G. F. FITZGERALD, M.A., Sc.D., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Trinity 
College, Dublin, Examiner in Physics. 
ISRAEL GOLLANOZ, M.A., Examiner in English Language. 
ALEXANDER HENRY, M.A,, .B., Professor of Jurisprudence, University 
College, London, Examiner in Law. - 
G. B. HOWES, F.Z.S., Assistant Professor of Biology, Royal College of Science, 
4 London, Examiner in Zoology. 
WILLIAM ANGUS KNIGHT, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrews, Examiner in Logic and Philosophy. 
A. P. LUFF, B.Sc., Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence, St. Mary’s 
Hospital, London, Examiner in Forensic Medicine. 
ALEX. DER MAOALISTER, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy, 
Cambridge, Examiner in Anatomy. 
J. LANE NOTTER, M.D., Professor of Military Hygiene, Army Medical School, 
Netley, Examiner in Public Health. 
F. W. OLIVER, M.A., D.Sc., Quain Professor of Botany, University College, 
London, Examiner in Botany. 
Rev. T. L, PAPILLON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford, 
Examiner in Latin. 
HERBERT E. RYLE, B.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, 
Examiner in Hebrew. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Examiner in English Literature. 
E. A SOHAEFER, F.B.S., Professor of Physiology, University College, London, 
Examiner in Physiology. 
ARTHUR L. SMITH, MA, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, Examiner in 
B History and in Political Economy. 
ALPH STOCKMAN, M.D., Lecturer in Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
School of Medicine, Edinburgh, Examiner in Materia Medica and Pharma- 


cology. 
G. ed WOODHEAD, M.D., F.R.C.P., Director of Laboratories of the Conjoint 
Morea 4 Piysicians and Surgeons, London, Examiner in Pathology and 

‘ natomy. 
SYDNEY YOUNG, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, University College, 
ristol, Examiner in Chemistry. 

pA PPlications are invited for ‘the Examinerships in Greek, Latin, Political 
of whieh andin Law. The appointment will be for three years, at the expiration 
Me which the Examiner is not eligible for re-election. Applications, which may 
e ee mpemied by copies of testimonials or references at the candidate’s dis- 
cretion, should be sent in on or before November 30th, 1894. Further particulars 


may be obtained from 
ALFRED T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 
U PstTaAiRgs and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 
mt COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
NG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLE i b: 
in quantities at the rato of 10s: tor Obert 
e rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, -O., to whom Subscriptions and 





two stamps, or 


te master year lessons, found your system all you say it is; it helped me to pass 
three Exams.”—Rev. R. Dews, M.A. Cambridge, Rector of in. 

“ There is more logical training in it than in many treatises of philosophy.”— 
Rev. .C. E. Cocxine, M.A. ,;Oxon, Rector of Lea. ‘‘ Exercises pleasurable and 
practicable. Memory and concentration improve rapidly.”—Rev. J. WHARTON, 
M.A,, T.C.D., July 13th, 1894. “Of special value in preaching without notes.’ 

—Rev. E. G. Roperts, M.A. Oxon., Bod Liwyd Rectory, Ruabon. 

“ Applications of the system numerous as affairs of life.” —Rev. J.Amos, M.A, Cam, 


Prospectus post-free, A. LOISETTE, 37 New Oxford St., London. 
ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
ossible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
ECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 
17,888.—Wanted £4 1ls., to complete a pension for an elderly widow, who is 
unable to work through delicate health. Her husband worked 30 years for one 
employer, but was ill for some years before his death. The late employer and 
the vicar of the parish contribute. 











18,016.—An East End Oommittee ask for a sum of £7 16s., to enable them to 
make a sufficient weekly provision for a most respectable old couple, aged 74 and 
72, who have come down from a fair position through no fault of their own. He 
was fur many years a bootmaker on his own account, and at one time had saved 
and invested considerable sums, but, through the breaking of a loan society and 
his club he lost heavily, and what little remained is now nearly exhausted, She 
was & weaveress, but both are now very infirm and no longer able to work, 


Their only son pays their rent. 





15,753.—£6 10s, needed for six months’ keep in the country of an orphan boy, 
now aged 14. He is very small for his age, and not yet strong enough to earn 


regular wages. 
13,209, —A Southern Committee ask for £5, to complete the cost of maintenance 


of @ single woman of superior intelligence and bringing-up in an asylum for the 
deaf and dumb, She is 50 years of age and beyond ail hope of cure. 








15,619.—The sum of £3 18s. is required to complete an allowance of 43, a waek 

for six months tv a respectable man, formerly connected with the press, now 
73 years of age and in feeble health, He has 7s. 6d. a wook from two clubs, 

and his wife earns a trifle occasionally. They have no children, ; 





16,125.—An Eastern Committee would be glad of £3 18s, to continue a pension 
of 3s. weekly for a very respectable widow, aged 77, who has a clean and tidy 
home. The remainder of her livelihood is made up by several nieces who help 
her, both with money and food, so that she is enabled to live in decent comfort, 





15,715.—£9 2s. is asked to provide a weekly allowance for a most respectable 
man who is now totally disabled by rheumatism. The sick club allows him 4s. 
a week permanently, and his wife earns a little. Previous to being disabled, the 
man contributed largely to the support of his wife’s mother, A man of 
exceptional character and perseverance. 


16,776.—An East Committee ask for £3 12s., to complete pension of 7s. 6d. a 
week for six months to a very respectable widow of 76, who maintained herself 
for 14 years by needlework and washing, and still earns 2s. 6d. a week. Her 
late husband, a working jeweller, had saved £150, which was divided into four 
portions between her and three children by a former wife. 





16,291.—Required £4 17s, 6d., to enable them to continue an allowance toa 
widow, aged 75. She supported herself for 44 years, first by keeping a school, 
but has for some time been too infirm to work. Rela- 


and then by book-sewing, 





essrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall 


Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Epat, 





owing to tha failure of a bank, 


tions who used to help are now unable to do so, 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen. 


Bots. }-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s. 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


_ _§T, ESTEPHE. 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend this wine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
Fa ~ in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s, per 
Zi 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


16s, 93, 





LL ACCIDENTS, 
RAILWAY AOCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





USE 
rR ¥'S 
PURE OONCENTRATED 


c OC O A. 


“*There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended,” —Medical Annual, 1892, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
The RUSSIAN JEWS: Emancipa- 


tion or Extermination? By L. Errera, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Brussels, With a 
Prefatory Note by THEODORE MommsEN. Tran- 
slated by Betta Lowy. Demy &vo, x.-203 pp., 
Map, cloth, uacut, 3s, 6d. 

*,* The original has been unanimously recognised 


eS 


HURST & BLACKETT’s 


NEW NOVELS. 


A MAID OF THE WEST. 


ee ae —e of the Jewish case against the By Mrs, GRANGE. 2 vols. 
LECTURES on the DARWINIAN 
THEORY. Delivered by the late ARTHUR MILNES A WOMAN’S LOVE LESSON ° 


MarsuHatt, Professor of Zoology in Owens College, 
Manchester. Edited by C. F, MarsHatt, M.D. 
Demy 8vo, xx.-236 pp., with 37 Illustrations, 
mostly from Original Drawings and Photographs, 
cloth, uncut, 7s, 6d. 
By the SAME AUTHOR and EDITOR, 
BIOLOGICAL LECTURES and 
ADDRESSES, (The Modern Study of Zoology— 
The Influence of Environment on the Structure 
and Habits of Animals—Embryology as an Aid to 
Anatomy—The Shapes and Sizes of Animals— 
Death—The Recapitulation Theory, &.). Crown 
8yvo0, viii.-364 pp., cloth, uncut, 6s. 


The JESUITS in CHINA and the 
LEGA'LION of CARDINAL DETOURNON. By 
Rosert OC, Jenkins, Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 
Demy 8v0, vi.-165 pp., 2 Portraits, cloth, uncut, 5s. 


SONGS and SAGAS of the 
NORSEMEN and ENGLISHMEN. By ALBany 
F. Masor, Hon. Sec. of the Viking Club, 8vo, 
184 pp., cloth, uncut, 3s, 6d. net. 


TALES from WELSH WALES. 
By P. H. Emerson, Author of ‘‘A Son of the 
Fens,” &, Crown 8yo, 304 pp., 3s. 6d. 


MORE CELTIC FAIRY TALES. 

By JosEepn Jacoss. Illustrated by J. D. Batten. 6s, 

*,* This Volume concludes the Series ‘Fairy 

Tales of the British Empire,” of the preceding 

volumes of which many thousands have been cold in 
this country and in America, 


STUDIES in BIBLICAL 
ARCH AOLOGY (Junior Right in Genesis, Totem 
Clans in the Old Testament, The Nethinim, Indian 
Origin of Proverbs, &.). By Jos. Jacoss. 16mo, 
xxiv.-148 pp., cloth, uncut, 3s. 6d. 

The LEGEND of PERSEUS.— 
Vol. I. The SUPERNATURAL BIRTH. By E. 
Sipney Hartsanpd. Crown 8yo, xxiv.-228 pp., 
cloth, uncut, 7s. 6d, 

The UGLY DUCKLING. By 
Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Pictures in Colours 
by P. van Hoytema. 31 Page 4to, Coloured Plates, 
with accompanying Text, coloured boards, 5s. 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand. 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFEOTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE 


DATURA 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s.,10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation. Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58.,and10s) SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


USE OF 


TATULA. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 

undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 

untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—“‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 

Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.”” 
J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 

Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in LOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


; Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 

Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &c. 

CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWN 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

Sore Manuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 43. 6d. 


December 31st, 1864, 


Dr. 


RHEUMATISM, &, 


BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


E’S CHLORODYNE” on the 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND. 


By Emity J. Dunuam, 3 vols, 


PENHALA. ByClaraLemore, 


Author of “* A Harvest of Weeds,” “ Gwen Dale’s 
Ordeal,” &c. 3 vols, 


IN A NEW WORLD. 


Mrs. Hans BLackwoop. 1 vol, crown 8yo, 63, 


VENTURED IN VAIN. By 


REGINALD E, Satwey, Author of “ The Finger of 
Scorn,” ‘* Wildwater Terrace,” &. 2 vols, 


ADAM THE GARDENER. 


By Mrs. StepHen Batson, Author of “Dark; a 
Tale of the Down Country,” &. 3 vols, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Oapital cercccrrroseerssrereee 1,000,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 








LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughont the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 

olonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oroas, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Onrrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Satie eating tee supplied. — 
W. C. MAODONALD, Joint 
F. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 








IRKBECOCK BANE. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AN aad PER = A — 
allowed on DEP » re le on deman 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawe 
below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They held 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
notations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal fash Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0, 





BREAK FAST—SUPPER. 


EP Ps’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


coc OA 


BOILING WATER OR MILE. 


————, 





PRCDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 


oe oon ooo 


GENERAL AGENTS for 





£20,000,003 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTITU- 


TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERIOA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BooxmEen, LonpoN. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON 


Code, UnNIcopDE. 
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"MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE—MORE MEMORIES, the New Work by DEAN 
HOLE, will be published simultaneously in LONDON and NEW VORK 


on November 15th, and will be ready on Thursday next at all Libraries and 
Booksellers’, price Sixteen Shillings. 


NoTICE.—THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF MARIA 
EDGEWORTH, edited ty AUGUSTUS /. C. HARE, will be pub- 
lished stmultaneously in LONDON and BOSTON, U.S.A., on November 
17th, and will be ready on Saturday next at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
in two volumes, price Sixteen Shillings net. 


NOTICE..—THE MEMOIRS OF THE LATE SIR JOHN 
A, MACDONALD, G.C.B., Prime Minister of Canada, edited by 
JOSEPH POPE, his Private Secretary, will be published simultaneously in 
LONDON and OTTAWA on Thursday, November 22nd, and wil! be 
veady on that day at all Booksellers and Libraries, tn two volumes, price 
Thirty-two Shillings. 


NOTICE —ALPHONSE DAUDET, @ Buography and Critical 
Study, by ROBERT HARBOROUGH SHERARD, will be veady in a 
Jew days at all Libraries and Booksellers’, price Fifteen Shillings. 


COMMON-SENSE COOKERY. Based upon Modern English and Continental 


Principles, Worked Out in Detail. By Colonel A, KENNEY HERBERT (Wyvern), Author of “ Fifty Breakfasts,” &c. Just ready, at all Booksellers’ and 
Libraries, large crown 8yo, over 500 pp., 7s. 6d. 


TWO NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
The MYSTERY of the RUE SOLY. Trans- | DAVE’S SWEETHEART. By Mary Gaonr. 


lated by Lady Kwutsrorp from the French of H. pE Batzac. Crown 8yo, Popular Edition of this Powerful Novel now ready at all Booksellers’, crown 
cloth, 3s, 6d, 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


The BRITISH MISSION to UGANDA. By the late Sir Gzratp Porrat, K.C.M.G. 


Edited by RENNELL RODD, 0.M.G. With a Portrait by the Marchioness of Granby, and numerous Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo,,2l1s. 








SEVENTY YEARS of IRISH LIFE. By the late W. R. Le Fayu. Third Thousand, 


_ with Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s, 


The MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE, The Twelfth Thousand of this Popular Work is 


now ready at all Booksellers’, With the Original Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. By Aw Oxonian (Dean Hote). With nearly 


40 Illustrations by John Leech. Small 4to, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


DEAN HOLE’S GARDENING BOOKS. 


1, A BOOK ABOUT the GARDEN. Second | 2. A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. Twentieth 


Ed.tion, crown 8vo, 6s. Thousand, 2s. 6d. 


DIANA’S LOOKING GLASS, and other Poems. By Cuarues D. Bet, D.D., 


Rector of Cheltenham, and Hon. Canon of Oarlisle, Author of “Poems Old and New,” &. Elegantly bound, crown 8yo, 5s, net. 


A PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. By Atex. 


Ferre. The most beautifully Illustrated work of the kind ever produced at 
the price. Crown 4to, 23. 6d. net. 


WILD FLOWERS in ART and NATURE. 


By Principal J. 0. L. Spanxes and F. W. Bursivez, M.A. With 21 finely 
Coloured Plates, 21s, 

NEW BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 
The DOUBLE EMPEROR.|The REEF of GOLD. B y | SWALLOWED by an EARTH- 


By W. Latap Crowes, Author of “The Great Mavrice H. Hervey, Author of ** Dark Days in QUAKE. By E. D. Fawcert, Author of “ Hart- 
Piril,” de, Ilastratee, 33, 6d. Chile,” &c. Illustrated, gilt edges, 53. mann the Anarchist,” &, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY for TEACHERS. By C. 


LrorpMoraay, Principal of University Oollege, Bristol, Author of *‘ Animal 
Life and Intelligence,” &, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The SNOW QUEEN, and other Tales from 


Hans ANDERSEN, Beautifully Illustrated by Miss E, A. Lemann. Fap. 4to, 
gilt edges, 73, 6d. 











London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Publisher to the India Dffice. 
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Mrs. 


OLIPHANT’S 


NEW 
NOVEL. 


SECOND EDITION. 
This Day, at all Booksellers’. 


WHO WAS LOST and IS FOUND. 


By Mrs. OureHant. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
OBSERVER.—‘A strong and subtle piece of work, conceived and executed 


with equal skill.” arian 
SCOTSMAN.—“ An excellent story......Will assuredly be read with interest 

yd M Ogil i delightful additi to M 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“Mrs. Ogilvy is a delightful addition to Mrs. 

Oliphant’s long gallery of fine old Scots ladies......Only she can write such 


novels of Scottich gentlefolks.” 





“R. T. S.” NEW BOOKS 
AND NEW EDITIONS. 





Now ready, 28s. Elegantly bound in b 
; boards, gilt edges. evelled cloth 


A HANDSOME PRESENTATION VOLUME, 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Illustrated with Pen and Pencil. ©, isi 
English Pictures,” “ Scottish Pictures," Inve 
Pictures,” and “ Welsh Pictures,” 





WITH 


INTRODUCTION 


BY 


H. RIDER 


HAGGARD. 





HISTORICAL 


A STRANGE CAREER. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JOHN GLADWYN JEBB. 


By his Wipow. With Portrait of Mr. Jebb, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
DAILY OHRONICLE.—“ A remarkable romance of modern life,’’ 
BLAOK AND WHITE.—“ Exciting to a degree.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A book to read.” 
TIMES,—“ Full of breathless interest.” 
DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ Reads like fiction.” 
OBSERVER.—“ A delightful book.” 
SCOTSMAN.—*' One long chapter of romance.’”’ 


“A VERY CURIOUS BOOK.” 
IN FURTHEST IND. 


The Narrative of Mr. Edward Carlyon of Ellswether, in the 
County of Northampton, and late of the Honourable East 
India Company’s Service, Gentleman. Wrote by his own 

















ROMANCE hand in the year of grace 1697. Edited, with a few 
BY Explanatory Notes, by SypNry C. Grizr. Post 8vo, 6s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘' This work is a tour de force......a fine romantic 
A NEW story...... The book is an undoubted success.” 
BOOKMAN.—“ One of the most ingenious imitations of an actual record ever 
written.” 
W R I T E R. SATURDAY REVIEW.— Full of delight and instruction.” 
MORNING POST.—“' Told with a naive simplicity that is refreshing.” 
HOME AND COLONIAL MAIL.—“ Of singular interest. The narrative is 
very thrilling.” 
COURT CIRCULAR.— Most entertaining and vivacious.” 
On Thursday, November 15th, will be Published. 
BY ASIATIC NEIGHBOURS. 


8. 8. THORBURN. 


By S. S. Txorsurn, Bengal Civil Service, Author of 
“ Banna; or, Our Afghan Frontier,” “ David Leslie: a Story 
of the Afghan Frontier,” “ Musalmans and Moneylenders,’’ 





“In the Panjab,” &c. With 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 


In buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s. each. 


1. A WINDOW in THRUMS. 
2. MY LADY NICOTINE. 6th Edition. 
3. AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 9th Edition. 
4. WHEN a MAN’S SINGLE. 8th Edition. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


138th Edition. 





THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S8.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 


Accumulated Fund, £3,819,630. 


1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 

2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introd of busi 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LakGE BonusEs to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
Py A 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed now amount to 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE ayp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES erantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 





Patrons {itis Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrEsIpENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of helen oe Deruty-Onairman—The Hon. EDWARD W, 


Puyrsician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 





His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


S. 
AcTtuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Eszq,, F.1.A. 
SrecreTary—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 





(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 


Annual Income, £387,862. 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 








re 





NEW EDITION, 
WALKS IN PALESTINE, 


By Henry A. Harper, Illustrated by 16 
gravures from Photographs taken * nae 
Shadbolt. Orown 4to, 10s. 6d., cloth boards, gilt 
edges. s 

**We should think few books will be more wel 

for a present than this.”—British Weekly. ae 

“A cheaper edition of a charming work,”’— 

Christian. 

“The text is interesting, and the photographs are 

of very exceptional merit, as photographs, quite apart 

from their subject.”—Manchester Guardian, 





THE NEW VOLUME OF THE PEN AND 
PENOIL SERIES, 


PICTURES FROM BOHEMIA. 

Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By James Baxrr, 
F.R.G.&., Author of “ A Forgotten Great English. 
man,’ “ Mark Tillotson,” ‘* By the Western Sea,” 
“ John Westacott,” *“ Days Afoot,” &. With a 
Map and Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 8s., cloth, 
gilt edges; 303., morocco, elegant. 


“The letterpress is the work of an experienced 
traveller and observer, and is full of interesting 
matter connected with the scenery, life, and history 
of Bohemia. The illustrations are well chosen and 
skilfully executed.’’—Times, 

“This handsome volume is certainly one of the 
most attractive and interesting of the series to which 
it belongs.’’—Scotsman, 





THE MEETING-PLACE OF 


GEOLOGY AND HISTORY. 
By Sir J. W. Dawson, 0.M.G., LL.D., F.B.S., 
Author of “The Chain of Life in Geological 
Times,” ‘* Modern Ideas of Evolution as Related 
to Revelation and Science,” ‘‘ Egypt and Syria, 
their Physical Features in Relation to Bible 
History.” With Illustrations, crown 8yo, 5s., 
cloth boards, 


“A popular exposition by a competent authority 
of the results of recent researches in what the author 
calls the debatable ground intervening between the 
later part of the geological record and the beginnings 
of sacred and secular history.””-—Times, 





FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT 
IN POLYNESIA. 
With Illustrative Clan Songs. By the Rev. W. 
Wratr Gitt, LL.D., Author of “ Jottings from 
the Pacific,” ‘* Myths and Songs from the South 
Pacific,” &c. With Illustrations, crown 8yo, 
6s., cloth boards, 


“A minute and scholarly account of the manners 
and customs, the traditions and folklore, and the 
manner in which the darkness of idolatry has been 
dispelled by the light of Christianity in Raratonga, 
Mangaia, and other islands of the Harvey group. 
Students of ethnology, as well as all who are in- 
terested in the romance of missions, will find much 
that is attractive in the volume.”—Speaker. 





AMONG THE TIBETANS. 
By IsaBriia Birp BisHop, F.R.G-.S., Author of 
** Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,’”’ &. With Illus- 
trations by Kdward Whymper. (Leisure Hour 
Library, New Series. No. 8.) Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d.5 
cloth boards, 


**It is scarcely necessary to commend ‘ Amovg 
the Tibetans,’ by Isabella L. Bishop, F.8.G.S. Mrs. 
Bishop, better known to the reading world as Miss 
Bird, is a veteran traveller who, undeterred by diffi- 
culties, dangers, and hardships, has explored may 
of the wilder parts of the earth, and described her 
adventures with unfailing vivacity and spirit. These 
qualities are once more displayed in this brief narra- 
tive of her wanderings in Tibet.”—Times. 





PONDS AND ROCK POOLS. 
With Hints on Collecting for, and the Manage- 
ment of, tbe Micro-Aquarium. By Henry SHES- 
REN. With Iliustrations, Orown 8vo, 2:. 60.5 
art linen boards. 


** A history of most of the inhabitants of pondsand 
sea-pools which are likely to fall under the notice of 
a young biological student.”—Academy. 

“The amateur will find Mr. Sherren’s book a very 
valuable and accurate guide, and, as regards the 
Polyzoa especially, a useful epitome of the differeus 
forms likely to be encountered.”— Daily Chronicle. 





Published by 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 





PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 





56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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#.* SERIAL ISSUE has just commenced in Monthly Parts, price 6d. 


Parts I. and II. now on sale. 


The Universal Atlas. 


A New and Complete GENERAL ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD, containing 117 pages of Maps handsomely 
printed in Colours, and a Complete Index to about 


125,000 Names. 


“ The beauty of the work leaves nothing to be desired, and the price is quite astonishingly 
fow.”—Rt. Hon. Sir M. E. Grant Durr, G.C.S.1., President of the Royal Geographical Society. 


“Well deserves title of ‘ Universal.’ An admirable Atlas at a very low price.”—Rt. Hon. 
Lorp ABERDARE, G.C.B., F.R.S., formerly President of the Royal Geographical Society. 


“The best and cheapest Atlas ever produced in this country.” —Z7mes. 

“Not a single fault...... Has no equal in either price or quality.”,—Dazly Chronicle. 
“Unrivalled for combined excellence and cheapness.” —Dazly News. 

“ Admirably full...... We congratulate Messrs. Cassell.” — Spectator. 

“Incomparably the fullest, clearest, and cheapest yet produced.”—Dazly Telegraph. 


“Brought to the very highest state of perfection...... A stupendous work of reference...... 
The contrast between its value and its cost passes entirely outside the region of astonishment.” 
—Schoolmaster, 


“The best Atlas for the money ever published in this country.”’—F%e/d. 
“ Assuredly the best volume of the sort.” —Vatzonal Observer. 


“A grand and fascinating Atlas...... A triumph of legible lettering, striking in excellence, 
and remarkable in cheapness,’”— School Board Chronicle. 


“ Thoroughly reliable and remarkably cheap...... An admirable work." —Leeds Mercury. 
“ Unique...... Superior to English Atlases at ten guineas.” —MJanchester Guardian. 
“A monumental work in the way of cost, accuracy, and excellence.” —Lzverpool Mercury. 


“ Nothing like it ever seen before at the price...... A colossal enterprise...... An Atlas not 
to be beaten.” —Bradford Observer. 


‘Every Map brought up to date.” —Lzverpool Post. 


“Accuracy, clearness, cheapness, and completeness combined in a pre-eminent degree.” 
— Scotsman. : 


“A marvellous combination of science, artistic skill, and cheapness...... Unique...... 
Matchless.”—Jyish Times. 


*.* The Universal Atlas can be also had COMPLETE in 1 vol., 


strongly bound in cloth, 36s.; or in half morocco, 42s. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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SECOND EDITION. 


THE YELLOW BOOK. Vol. III. 


Now ready at all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Railway Bookstalls. Pott 4to, 
upwards of 270 pages. 15 Full-page Illustrations, Title-page, and cover 
design, 5s. net. 
Contributions appear by the following — 
LITERATURE. — WILLIAM WATSON, KENNETH GRAHAME, 
ARTHUR SYMONS, ELLA D’AROY, JOSE MARIA de HEREDIA, ELLEN 
M. CLERKE, HENRY HARLAND. THEO. MARZIALS, ERNEST DOWSON, 
THEODORE WRATISLAW, ARTHUR MOORE, OLIVE CUSTANOE, 
LIONEL JOHNSON, ANNIE MAODONELL, O.S., NORA HOPPER, 8. 
CORNISH WATKINS, HUBERT CRACKANTHORPE, MORTON FULLER- 
TON, LEILA MACDONALD, C. W. DALMON, MAX BEERBOGM, and JOHN 
DAVIDSON. 
ART. — PHILIP BROUGHTON, GEORGE THOMPSON, AUBREY 
BEARDSLEY, ALBERT FOSOHTER, WALTER SICKERT, P. WILSON 
STEER, WILLIAM HYDE, and MAX BEERBOHM, 


Vol. I., Fourth Edition, and Vol. II., Third Edition, are still on sale. 


PRESS OPINIONS of CONTENTS of Vol. III, 

“ Entirely fulfils the promise of its predecessors.”—Morning Post, 

“The third volume of ‘The Yellow Beok’ will rival its predecessors,’’— 
Observer. 

“The best thing in the volume is a lyric by Mr. William Watson, a piece quite 
tender and manly...... There is a quaint and amusing story of a mediaeval heads- 
woman, an extravaganza cleverly done by Mr. Kenneth Grahame.”—Scotsman, 

“‘ The Celtic note breaks forth melodiously in Nora Hopper’s ‘ Lament of the 
Last Leprechaun,” giving the book what is really its freshest feature.”-—Sun. 

* A considerable improvement on its predeccssors.’’—Speaker. 

“‘T don’t think there is a love poem anywhere else in Mr. William Watson's 
work with just the touch of tremulous tenderness which marks his ‘ Yellow 
Book’ poem * Tell me not now.’ ’’—Star. 

“There is a sunset piece by Willism Hyde, really poetical and full of fine sug 
gestion...... *When I am King,’ by Henry Harland, is real art work, every line 
true and bitten in with the nicest exactitude. The whole thing lives and is...... 
Since Rossetti’s ‘ King’s Tragedy,’ and ‘The White Ship,’ we have had nothing 
which has been written so faithfully in the true ballad spirit as the beautiful 
* Ballad of a Nun,’ by John Davidson.”—Birmingham Post, 

“A portrait of Andreas Mantegna, by Philip Broughton, has a fine kind of 
distinction.” —Sketch. 

“Something more than a mere word should be caid for Miss Nora Hopper’s 
tale,”"—Literary World, 

“Mr, Harland’s skilful little tale of French life ‘When I am King.’”—Daily 
Telegraph. 

‘* Of the new writers, Miss Nora Hopper is the most distinguished, ‘A Song 
and a Tale’ is charming in an individual way.’’—Saturday Review. 

“¢The Yellow Book’ for October is worth buying for Mr. Davidson’s poem 
alone,”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


A BOY. Passages selected by his friend, G. 8. StrreT. With a Title- 
page designed by C. W. Furze. Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

** Apiece of distinguished humour, and a piece of reserved and delicate art. 
The material is novel, the treatment unfalteringly ironical, the execution rarely 
sober avd judicious, and the effect, within its limits, is absolute...... a creation in 
which there appears to be no flaw.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A quite priceless treasure. Tubby is indeed a new immortal.”—Academy. 

“The most admirable individual bit of irony that has seen the light for many 
a long day...... Inimitable in originality and reticence.”— World, 

“‘ There is more observation and art of presentment in this little book than 
in a wilderness of three-volume novels, even by eminent hands,”’—Athenzum. 

“A most brilliant piece of satire...... admirably written, with every line 
instinct with reality and the sense of style.”—Review of Reviews, 

“It is admirably done throughont, full of delicate strokes of ironical wit.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 

““We cannot recommend this delightful little volume too highly. 
has accomplished a difficult task to perfection.’’—Vanity Fair. 

“‘ This little book is pure delight......The conception is excellent, and the style 
perfect. One simmers with laughter from first to last.’’—Speaker. 


Mr, Street 


THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, London, W. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW Books. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE HON, EMILY LAWLESS 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. - 


MAELCHO: 4 SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY RO 
By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, MANCE. 
Author of “Grania: the Story of an Island,” “ With Essex in Ireland,” & 
From the Spectator ;—‘ Take the book how you will, ‘Maelcho’ is a : . 
of literary genius. It is not a history, and yet = more of the stuff of Agrir ae 
in it, more of true national character and fate, than any historical monograne, 
we know. It is not a novel, and yet fascinates us more than any novel,” 


MRS. WOODS’ NEW STORY. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s, 


The VAGABONDS. By Marearer 1 
Woops, Author of ‘‘ A Village Tragedy,’”’ &c. p 
From the Daily News :—“ The story has a great note of distinct’ 
and manner it abounds in artistic and ieonghendees ae enn stale 
NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLARNEY BALLADS,” 
Now ready, small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. P 


The HAWARDEN HORACE. 


bao we re, Author of *‘ The Blarney Ballads,” “ The Green above 
“Written with a great deal of nimbleness and cleverness,”—Daily Telegraph, 


GLEAMS of MEMORY; with some 


Reflections, By JamEs Payn. Orown 8vyo, 3s, 6d, 
* The little volume is rep’ete with good stories.”—Times, 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. By Henry 


Seton Merriman, Author of “ The Slave of the Lamp,” * 
Generation to Another,” &c. Popular Edition, crown 8vo, Te. sees 
“ The book cannot. be too highly praised.”’—Daily Telegraph. “ Ane i 
good story.”’—Speaker. “ Full of life from beginning to end.”—Sat bes meer 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just ready, crown 8vo, clo:h, 5s. net. 


THE QUEST OF FIRE. 
MAY EARLE. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
COSMO VENABLE, SINGER. 


“ Considerable command of melody and fervour...... Some fine and true notes of 
passion,”—Saturday Review, 

‘Underneath the surface of faults there seems to be what will wear through 
that crust and demolish it, and show itself as unaffected poetic energy.”— 
Athenzum, 

‘There is no little forcible and even poetical rhetoric in these verses. The 
rhythmical swing of the lines not unfrequently reminds us of Mr. Swinburne 
himself,.,... This is distinctly a book of promise.’—Spectator, 

“Both passion and music,,,...Burned through and through with the sun of 
Italy.”—Scotsman. 





AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
Ae SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
oe Roe rt hy et eee 7] Ko for their own STANDARD 
and for AME BOOK ~ 

ae 2B po apptioesi 8 and PERIODIOALS, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


| 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 15) yp., 2s., c‘oth. 





HE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents FOR NOVEMBER. 

THE CHINO-JAPANFSE CONFLICT—AND AFTER. A 
CONVERSATION. By Sir Thomas Wade. 
Tue DESTRUCTION OF THE BOARD-SCHOOL, By John 

Clifford, D.D. 
“THe ManxmMan’’—Manx LIFE AND MANXLAND. 
By the Author of “ Fo’c’sle Yarns.” 
Tue New Syriac GosPets. By J. Rendel Harris. 
Scuoon SUPPLY IN THE MIDDLE AGES, By Arthur 


F. Leach. 
Tue Eastern Hinpoo Kusu. By Colonel A. G, 


Durand. 

4 THEORY OF THE ABSOLUTE, I, By Professor 
eth. 

Tue DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH METRES. By Wil- 
liam Larminie. 

THe AMALGAMATION OF LONDON. By Freleric 
Harrison. 

Tue FororeE GOVERNMENT OF LonpoN. By G, 


Laurence Gomme. 
London: Ispister and Co., Limited, Covent 
Garden, W.O. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL 





ConTENTS, 


NOVEMBER. 


Price 2s, 6d, 





EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

Lonpon Progressives v. Lonpon Epucation, By 
J. R. Diggle. 

Tur ATTACK ON LoRD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 
By Stanley Lane-Poole. 

Tue SiTvuaTion 1x Betaium. By Luis de Lorac, 

Eroniana. By Walter Durnford. 

A Suam CrusapE. By a Radical M.P. 

LeaFLEss Woops AND GREY MookLANDS. By “A 
Son of the Marshes.” 

Native Inv1a AND EnGutanpd. By Theodore Beck. 

Hans Sacus. By Karl Blind. 

Wuat 18 Imperial DerFENncE? By Admiral Colomb, 

A Reucrant EvanaeListT, By the Author of “A 
Study in Colour.” 


London; Epwarp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford St., W.C. 





AN’S Ingratitude.—We have it on 
Shakespeare’s authority that the winter wind 
is not more unkind than man’s ingratitude. In 
many cases this is unfortunately cnly too true. 
There are times, however, when the benefit received 
is so great that ingratitude becomes impos-ible. 
When life is rendered a burden to us by sickness, and 
someone comes and restores us to health, we should 
be base indeed to feel ungrateful. Thus, millions are 
to-day grateful to Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, 
which have cured them of all stomach and Jiver 
troubles, banished headache, flatulency, indigestion 
and low spirits, and cleared their systema of gout, 
rheumatiem, sciatic», and all similar ailments, 








MODERN JOURNALISM. 


A Handbook of Instruction and Counsel. 
for the Young Journalist. 
By J. B. MACKIE, 
Fellow of the Institute of Journalists. 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD and SON, 
7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


BENGER’S FOOD. 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & the AGED. 
Gold Meal Awarded—Health Exhibition, London. 
First-class Award—Adelaide, 1887, 4 Melbourne, 1888. 


“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It 
is invalnablo,””—London Medical Record, 
** Benger’s Food has by its excellence est blished @ 
reputation of its own.”—British Medical Journal. 
BENGER’S FOOD is sold in tins, at 1s, 6d., 
2s, 6d., 58., and 10s, by Chemists, &c., everywheres 
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gWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, 
GEORGE ROMNEY and HIS 


pa Gamurn, Author of “ Emma, 
ART. puilton.” With 18 Full-page Collotypes, 
Photogravures, and other Dlustrations, square 
810, 8 s00ND EDITION, 

ith 5 Maps and 3 Etched Plates, 7s. 6d. 


DIARY of a CAVALRY OFFI- 


i ENINSULAR and WATERLOO 
ORE in Os. By the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tomxinson. “A delightful work, It is a thousand 
pities it was not published long ago, for it is one 
of the works that go to the making of history.”’— 
DatLy CHRONICLE. 


PRIMITIVE CIVILISA- 


8. By E. J. Srmcox. 2 vols. large 8vo, 32s. 
spe wivation to economical and social history 
of exceptional value and importance.” —TIMES. 


CONCORDANCE to the 


ICAL WORKS of MILTON. By Joun 
a Mk, LL.D. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SOCIALISM: its Nature, 
h, and Weakness. By Professor R. T. 

treme D., LL.D. 6s. “A very useful, interest- 
ing, and lucid discussion of this thorny subject. A 
more fair-minded book we never read.”—DaILy 
CHRONICLE, 


GERMAN SOCIETY at the 


OLOSE of the MIDDLE AGES. By E, BeLrort 
Bax. 58. ‘*The work is a good and interesting 
one, and we heartily recommend it to all who are 
interested in his subject,”—DaILy CHRONICLE, 


SOBER by ACT of PARLIA- 


MENT. By F. A. McKenzie. 3°. 6d. “Asa 
summary of drink legislation and temperance ex- 
periment in the past, for those who realiy desire 
information it is invaluable, being throughout, in 
its statistics and comments, impartial to the verge 
of unnecessary candour,”—PaLL MaLl GazETTE, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE & SOCIAL 


SCHEMES. By James McCLELLAND. 3s. 6d. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


1, The WAGES of SIN. By Lucas 
MatEt, Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


2.The FRENCH PRISONER: a 
Story of Dartmoor and the Western Seas, By 
Tuomas PINKERTON. 6s. 


8. The MEMBER for WORK- 
SHIRE; or, Church and State. A Novel, 
By THOMAS ASPDEN. 63, 


RECORDS of the HOLE CRAFTE and 
FELLOWSHIP of MASONS. With a Chronicle 
of the History of the Company. By Epw. ConpsR, 
a. Sonor of the Company. Fac-similes, 4to, 

s, net, 

LECTURES on HUMAN and ANIMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. By Professor W. WuNpDT. 
Cuts, 8vo, 15s. 

STUDENTS’ ANGLO-SAXON DIC- 
eo By J. R, Cuanx Hatt, M.A,, Ph.D. 

, 153, 

COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of GER- 
MAN and ENGLISH. By Professor VicToR 
Henry, English Edition, by the Author him- 
self, 7s, 6d, 

PROGRESS in LANGUAGE, with 
Special Reference to ENGLISH. By Professor 
OrTo JEsPERSEN. (Written in English.) 7s. 6d. 

PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES.—New Volume. 

GREEK SYNTAX. By Professor E. A. 


SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. Oxon. 2s, 6d.; or, with the 
“* Accidence,”’ in 1 vol., 4s. 6d. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
AMERICA. 
1. TRAINING of TEACHERS. 


By Amy BramweE.t & H, M‘Hueues. 33s, 6d, 


2. METHODS of TEACHING. 


By ALICE ZIMMERN. 33, 6d. 


3. EDUCATION of GIRLS. 
By Sara A, BursTaLy. 3s, 6d. 


4. GRADED SCHOOLS. 
By Mary H, Page. 2s, 


WOODSIDE, BURNSIDE, HILLSIDE, 
ard MARSH. By J. W. Tort, F.E.S. Fully 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. “Mr. Tutt is an excel- 
lent ot server of nature.’—SaTurDAaY REVIEW. 

Exact'y what is required to enable birds, moths, 
and flowers to be identified and, still better, to be 
understcod, It is a pleasure to commend it.?— 
ACADEMY, 

ON EXPRESSION in NATURE. By 
WILLIAM Main, M.D. 3s. 6d. ‘A very charming 
and very original treatise, highly suggestive and 
instructive from beginning to end.”—NaTIONAL 


OBSERVER, 
and SUNSHINE. By 





IN 


RAINMAKING 


JouN CoLunson, 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


HIGHLAND SPORT. 
By AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE. 
Containing Fall-page Illustrations by ARCHIBALD THORBURN. 
A LARGE-PAPER EDITION, demy 4to, 42s. net. 





[This day. 


THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
AN EDITION DE LUXE PRINTED ON SUPERFINE PAPER. 
WITH 26 WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Bound in half-morocco, imperial 8vo, 42s, net. 


DAYS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. 
Written during Active Service in the Crimean, Chinese, Austro-Prussian (’66), and Franco-German(’70-71) Wars- 
By General Sir C. P. BEAUCHAMP WALKER. 

With Portrait, demy S8vo, 18s. 


[ Ready. 


[This day. 


LIFE OF WARREN HASTINGS: 
First Governor-General of India. 


By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I, 
With Portrait, demy 8vo. 


WOMAN IN INDIA. 


By MARY FRANCES BILLINGTON. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the DUCHESS of CONNAUGHT. 
With an Introduction by the MARCHIONESS of DUFFERIN and AVA, C.I. 
And numerous Illustrations by HERBERT JOHNSON and others, 
Demy 8vo. 


[Neat week, 





Lin November. 


THE MARCHES OF WALES: 


Notes and Impressions on the Welsh Borders, from the Severn Sea 

to the Sands o’ Dee, 
CHARLES G HARPER. 
With 114 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 





By 


[In November. 


THE HISTORY OF ART IN PRIMITIVE 
GREECE (MYCENTAN.) 


By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ, 


With 553 Llustrations, 2 vols, imperial 8yo. [In November. 


QUEEN OF BEAUTY; 
or, The Adventures of Prince Elfrestan. 
By Mrs. R. HENRY. 
Illustrated by Jobn Jellicoe. Large crown 8vo. 


INCIDENTS OF FOREIGN SPORT & TRAVEL, 


By Colonel POLLOK, Author of “Sport in British Burma.” 
With Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. Demy 8yo, 16s, 


A TEXT-BOOK OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING. 


By WILFRID J. LINEHAM, 
Head of the Engineering Department at the Goldsmiths’ Institute, 
780 Pages, and over 700 Illustrations and 18 Folding Plates, 





{In November, 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


GRANDBOROUG EH. 


A Novel. 
By the EARL of DESART, 
2 vols. [ Ready, 
THE PILGRIMS. 
A Bit of Cornwall in Australia. 
By W. CARLTON DAWE. 
2 vols, LTh's dew 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., London, 3 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Iondon. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


PEN and PENCIL SKETCHES by HENRY 


pn ae — PA. Bag Photogravare Plates and 126 Facsimiles: 
vo lemy 8vo, cloth e 6 

“Mr, Marks’. delightful book ‘will. r the reader from the first page to the 
last......He has added another and a bright laurel to his wreath, and will be 
esteemed as an author at many a fireside where the painter of the birds is a 
household favourite already.”’—Spectator, 


The LIFE and INVENTIONS of THOMAS 


4. EDISON. .By W. K. L. and Antonra Dickson. With 200 Illustrations, 


demy 4to, cloth extra, 18s. : 
o This authentic coaeanl of Mr, Edison’s life will be widely read, as it deserves 


to be.”—Standard. 


MEMOIRS of the DUCHESSE DE GONTAUT, 


1773-1836. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 
“ There is a good deal of interesting matter in these two handsome volumes of 
memoirs.”—Datly Telegraph. 


EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY VIGNETTES. 


By Avustis Dossow. A SECOND SERIES, crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
*‘ The Second Series rivals in interest the First. On the whole, it is the more 
delightful volume of the two, for Mr. Dobson is gaining very surely that fine, 
rare touch of the memoir-writer.’’—Sketch. 


STUDIES in PROSE and POETRY. By 


ALGERNON OnARLES SwixsuRNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 93. 


MY FIRST BOOK. With a Prefatory Story 


by Jerome K. Jerome, and 195 Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
7 


. 6d. 
This unique and fascinating sympozium. There is perhaps more human nature 
revealed in ‘My First Book’ than in all the novels of all the distinguished 
authors put together.”—Morning Leader, 


FLAMMARION’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 


Translated and Edited by J. Exuarp Gore, F.R.A.8. With nearly 300 Illus. 
trations, Medium 8v0, cloth, 16s. = . 
bad Simplicity of arrangement and of statement are part of his charm and of his 
euccess.”’—Scotsman, 


New Library Novels. 
The GOOD SHIP ‘ MOHOCK.’ By W. Clark 


RussEz11, Author of “ My Shipmate Lonise,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, net. 


MR. JERVIS: a Romance of the Indian 


Hills, By B. M. Croxer, Author of ‘' Pretty Miss Neville.” 3 vols. 


DR. ENDICOTT’S EXPERIMENT. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of“ The Story of a Penitent Soul,” &. 2 vols, 
‘Tt is a good story.” —Daily Chronicle, 


AT MARKET VALUE. By Grant Allen, 


Author of ‘‘ The Tents of Shem,” &«, 2 vols. 
**A bright, interesting, clever, and healthy story.....Very enjoyable.’’— 


Spectator. 
IN an IRON GRIP. By L. T. Meade, Author 


of “ The Medicine Lady,” &>. 2 vols. 
‘The narrative has a grim air of probability and truth to nature all through. 
<a story of incident will interest the reader once he begins it.”—Glasgow 
erald, 


PHANTASTES: a Faerie Romance. By 


png ene. With 25 Illustrations by J. Bell, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 
* A charming fairy tale, with a spiritual quality quite uncommon.”—Scotsman. 


RENSHAW FANNING’S QUEST: a Tale of 


the High Veldt. By Bertram Muitrorp, Author of “The Gun-Runner.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. . 

“Mr. Mitford has added another to his moving romances of South Africa, 
which will certainly find no less favour than any of its predecessors......One does 
not often come upon anything in fiction more thrilling than the scenes in the 
“Valley of the Eye.’”—Glasgow Herald. 


The BELL-RINGER of ANGEL’S, &c. By 


Bret Harte. With 39 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
pd eat Harte’s new volume is one of the most delightful of the long list.” 
—New Weekly. : 


ROMANCES of the OLD SERAGLIO. By 


H. N. Ceeviis. With 28 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Orown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“Tt is a perfect book of its kind......altogether delightfal.”’— World, 


VERNON’S AUNT: being the Oriental 


Experievces of Miss Lavinia Moffat. By Sara Jeannette Duncan, Author 
of “ A Social Departure.” With 47 Illustrations by Hal Hurst. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 33. 6d. 
“Tt is exceedingly laughable......Mrs. Cotes allows her heroine to tell the story of 
her misfortanes in a vivacious and natural manver, Her book will be found highl: 
amusing. Mr. Hurst’s clever drawings lend effect to the jest.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


HIS VANISHED STAR. By Charles Egbert 


Crappock, Author of ‘The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
** An exciting narrative, with plenty of striking episodes,”—Daily Telegraph. 


The SUICIDE CLUB; and THE RAJAH’S 


DIAMOND. By R. Louis Srevensow. With 8 Illustrations by W. J. 
Hennessy. Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


A RAMBLE ROUND the GLOBE. By T. R. 


Dewar, L.C.C., F.R.G.8. With 220 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

** A volume which is second to none of the travellers’ books of recent years in 

point of general interest and value..,...The book abounds in humorous sketches 
of people and things.”’"—Colonies and India, 


FUN, FROLIC, and FANCY. By Byron 


WEBBEE and Putt May. Feap. 4to, picture cover, ls, 
*,* Also 250 Copies printed on fine paper, cloth, 5s, each, 


QUITTANCE in FULL: being the 


GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL for 1894, By T. W. Speiaut, Author of “The 
Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” Demy 8vo, 1s, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 








MR. MURRAY’S List. 
Large crown 8vo, 63, 
THE ODES OF HORACE 
AND THE CARMEN SZCULARE, 


Translated into English Verse 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. 
A limited number of Copies, printed on best Hand-mad ricated, w 
be sold at 21s. each net. sda rari ne 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s, 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R:S. 
THE GREAT ARTISTIC POTTER: 
his Personal History. 
By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D, 
Author of ‘The Lives of the Engineers,” of “ Self-Help,” “ Character,” &e, 
[Newt week, 


With Portrait, 8vo, 16s, 


SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, K.C.Mq 
FORMERLY M.P., AND SOMETIME GOVERNOR OF CEYLON, ”° 
An Autobiography. 
Edited by Lady GREGORY. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8yo, 12«, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE oF 
WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D.D., F.RB.§., 


SOMETIME DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, TWICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, AND 
PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION IN 1832, 


By his Daughter, Mrs. GORDON. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A SELEOTION FROM 


THE WRITINGS OF DEAN STANLEY, 


Edited by the Venerable A. S. AGLEN, 
Archdeacon of St. Andrews, 





Crown 8vo, 9s. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THE BOOKS OF THE NEW 


TESTAMENT. 
By GEORGE SALMON, D.D. 


A New Edition (Seventh), with Appendix consisting of Six Notes by Dr. 
Salmon. 1. Latin Translations of the Bible. 2. The Synoptic Question, 
3. The Gospel of St. Peter. 4, The Alogi. 5. Codex Bezae, 6. The Syriac Text 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Shortly. 


i A NEW SERIES, 8vo, 14s, 
DR. DOLLINGER’S ADDRESSES ON 
HISTORICAL AND LITERARY SUBJECTS. 


Traxslated, in accordance with the wish of the late Author, 
By MARGARET WARRE. 


CONTENTS :—Universiti£s, Past AND PRESENT.—FOUMDEES OF RBLIGIONS, 
—Txx EMPIRE OF CHARLES THE GREAT AND HIS SUCCESSORS.—ANAGNI.—THE 
DESTRUCTION OF THE ORDER OF KNIGHTS TEMPLARS.— THE HISTORY OF 
Reieious Freepom.—Vakrious EstTimaTES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Tux LITERATURE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 





With Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, 


SIR VICTOR BROOKE, BART, 
SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST. 
His Diaries and Correspondence. 


With a Chapter on his Researches in Natural History by Sir WILLIAM H. 
FLOWER, K.C.B., Director of the Natural History Branch of the British Museum, 


Edited, with a Memoir of his Life, by O. LESLIE STEPHEN. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 63. 
AN UNRECORDED CHAPTER OF THE 


INDIAN MUTINY. 


Being the Personal Reminiscences of 
REGINALD G. WILBERFORCE, late 52nd Light Infantry. 
Compiled from a Diary and Letters written on the spot. 





Orown 8vo, 38, 6d. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL, 
FROM ITS ORIGIN TO FHE PUBLICATION OF “ WAVERLEY.” 
By Professor RALEIGH, University College, Liverpool. 


This work is bound in two forms, either as a library book, or as one of the 
series of “University Extension Manuals,” 


NEARLY READY. 
The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 


Sir BARTLE FRERE, Bart. Derived from hitherto Unpublished Docu- 
ments, By JoHN MarTINEav. Portraits and Maps. 2 vole., 8vo. 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Elliot, 


Author of “ An Id!e Woman in Sicily,” “‘ Old Court Life in France,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 


The LIFE of Professor OWEN. Based on 


his Corresponence, his Diaries, and those of his Wife. By his Grandson, 
the Rev. Ricuarn Owen. With a Chapter by the Right Hon, T. Ha 
Huxtry. With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. crowa 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY EDNA LYALL. 


DOREEN: 


The Story of a Singer. 


By EDNA LYALL, Author of “ Donovan,” &e. 
Orown 8yo, 68. [On Monday neat, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 


A Series of Lectures delivered at Oxford. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


CONTINUATION OF MR. GARDINER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and 
PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. By SamvurL Rawson Garpiner, M.A., Hon. 
LL.D. Edinburgh, Fellow of Merton College, Honorary Student of Christ 
Church, &c, Vol. I., 1649-1651, 8vo, 21s, 


MEMORIALS of ST. JAMES’S PALACE, 


By Enaar SuerpaRD, M.A., Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapels Royal, Honorary 
Chaplain to the Queen and H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. With 41 Full- 
page Plates (8 Photo-Intaglios), and 32 Illustrations in the Text. 2 vols, 
8vo, 36s. net. [On Wednesday next, 


The FOURTEEN of MEAUX: an Account 


of the Earliest “Reformed Church” within France proper, organised by 
Estienne Mangin and Pierre Le Clerc, who, with twelve other persons, 
suffered Death by Fire in 1546, From Orespin and various other authorities. 
By H. M. Bowrr, M.A. With 5 Illustrations and a Folding Plate of the 
Pedigree of the Mangin Family. Reprinted from Vol. V. of the Proceedings 
of the Huguenot Suciety of London. 8vo, 6s, 


From EDINBURGH to the ANTARCTIC: 


an Artist’s Notes and Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic Expedition of 
1992-98. B ° Burn Murpocs, With a Chapter by W. S. Bruce, 
Naturalist of the Barque‘ Balena.’ With 2 Maps, 8vo, 18s. 
“Myr, Murdoch’s diary is full of vivacity. His account of life and adventure in 
southern ice-fields is novel and vivid, and his illustrations are often very impres- 


sive,” —Times, 
CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
Vol. I., RECENT 


By F. Max Miter, K.M. New Edition, in 4 vols. 
ESSAYS and ADDRESSES, Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. net. 


ST. PAUL and HIS MISSIONS. By the 


Axppt ConsTantT-FouarD. Translated, with the Author’s sanction and 
co-operation, by GrorGE F, X, GrivritH. With 2 Maps, crown 8vo, 93. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD, 


The PEOPLE of the MIST. By H. Rider 


HaGcarp, With 16 Full-page Illustrations by Arthur Layard. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Byerybody concerned is to be congratulated upon the romancer’s return to 
the magical country where lies the land of Kér....... *The People of the Mist’ 
belongs to the sphere of ‘She’ in its imaginative scope, and, as an example of 
the story-teller’s art, must be reckoned of the excellent company of ‘ King 
Solomon’s Mines’ and its brethren, We read it at one spell.”—Saturday Review, 


IN the VELDT: Stories and Sketches of Life 


in the Diamond Fields and in the Veldt, South Africa. By ‘‘ HarLey.” Orown 
8yo, 1s, 6d, sewed, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A TRUE RELATION OF THE 


TRAVELS AND PERILOUS ADVENTURES 


MATHEW DUDGEON, Gentleman: 


Wherein is truly set down the Manner of his Taking, the 
Long Time of his Slavery in Algiers, and Means 
of his Delivery. 
Written by Himself, and now for the first time printed. 
“Some of these stories are decidedly good. The style is the result of some 


careful study. Altogether Mathew Dudgeon must be proncunced to be a success,”’ 
—Spectator. 


“The good component parts of this pie are not the hairbreadth escapes of | 


Mathew Dudgeon, but the stranges tales of his mates. Some of these are told 
With rare spirit,”"—Literary World, 

“We confess to a good deal of curiosity about the original MS. of this work 
- wif this be a romance, the undoubted cleverness of the author had better have 
been spent on a nobler theme,”’—Daily Chronicle. 

“The story of Mathew Dudgeon and the captives he met during the time of 
his slavery will be found full of variety ani interest, The writer, whoever he 
be _ has a pretty wit, and can tell a story in really capital style,’”’—Brighton 

erald, 

“The volume is decidedly interesting, and there is an old-fashioned flavour 
about it which makes one almost believe it was written by a man of the 
‘roublous times when such adventures as those described were by no means 
impossible,“—Birmingham Daily Gazette, 

“Let us hope that when the hero was happily restored to the bosom of his 
family, he did not tell his wife of all his “ goings on"’ with certain ladies of 
unsurpassed beanty in southern climes, Paper-makers, printers, and bookbinders, 


have done all that is consistent wi:h claste simplicity to render the volume | 


attractive,”—Saturday Review. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
New Ycrk: 15 East 16th Street, 


A. & ©. BLACK’S NEW BOOKS. 


The LIFE of CHRIST as REPRESENTED 


in ART. By Freperic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. In1 vol. demy8 

gilt top. 21s. Abundantly illustrated with Reproductions of Early Obrint 

Symbols from the Catacombs, of Pictures of the Great Masters, and of 

ge 5 7 oe = Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., W. Holman 
unt, and Sir E. Burne-Jones. rt.; also containing, as a ispi 

Photogravure of the “ Beau Dien d@’Amiens,” ws seated 


INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of ISAIAH. 


By the Rey. T, K. Ounynt, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretati 
of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol Goll sy Onion 
of Rochester. Demy 8vo. Shortly. 


The RELIGION of the SEMITES. The 


FUNDAMENTAL INSTITUTIONS. By the late W. Roperrson SmiTH. 
M.A, LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by the Author, demy 8vo, cloth, 15s, net. 


SYRIAC LITERATURE. By the late Wint1am 


Waiaut, Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 6s, net. 


The SENILE HEART: its Symptoms, Se- 


ve. and Treatment. By Grorce WILLiaM BaLrour, M.D. (St. And.), 
L.D. (Edinr.), F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E. Orown 8vo, cloth, I!lustrated with 
Woodcuts, 5s. 


MONISM as CONNECTING RELIGION and 


SOIENCH. The Confession of Faith of a Man of Science. By Professor 
Ernst HAECKEL, Translated from the German by J, D, F, GitcuristT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


LONDON UP to DATE. 


By Georce Aveustus Sata. 
Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL PROGRESS and IDEAL 


SOOIALISM. By J. Suretp Nicuorson, Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 


LABOUR and the POPULAR WELFARE. 


By W. H. Matxocg, Author of ‘‘Is Life Worth Living,” ** Social Equality,’” 
ke. ———— Revised and Enlarged. Orown bSyo, paper covers, ls. ; 
cloth, ls, 6d. 





























—_——— 


ELECTRICITY, ELECTROMETER, ELEC- 


TROLYSIS, and MAGNETISM. By Geo. Onrysrat, M.A., [oP and 
di itannica 


W.N. Suaw, M.A., F.R.S. Reprinted from the Hncyclop Y 
4to, 5s, net. 


ON the PROCESSES for the PRODUCTION 


of EX LIBRIS. By Jounw Vinycoms, M.R.I,A, Feap, 8vo, cloth, Illus- 
trated, 3s. 6d, net, 








The POST in GRANT and FARM. By 


J. Witson Hyper, Controller in the General Post Office, Edinburgh, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s, 


ST. WINIFRED’S; or, The World of School. 


By Freparic W. Farrar. New Edition, with 152 Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


POSTE RESTANTE. A Novel. By C. Y. 


HarGreaves, Author of “ Paul Romer.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


JOHN DARKER. A Novel. By Avsrey 


Lex, 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 3ls. 6d. 














ROMANCE of DIJON. By M. Brruau- 


Epwarps, Author of ‘* The Ourb of Honour.’ 1 vol. crown 8y0, cloth, 6s. 


| A 





|MY INDIAN SUMMER. By Princess ALTiERI. 


Translated from the French by AGNES Evan SMITH. Crown 8vo, cloth, és, 


SAINT TUDNO: a Short Story of the Olden 


Time. By HitpEcarpe. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


POETICAL WORKS of SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Selected and Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by ANDREW Lana, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, each 5s, Uniform with the burgh Edition of 
the Waverley Novels, [Vol. I. January Ist. 


DRYBURGH EDITION 
| WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Illustrated by 250 Woodcuts specially drawn and engraved for this Edition. 
| Now complete in 25 vols. Prica in Sets,cloth, £6 5s. Also in half-calf, 














“0 
plain ; half-calf, extra, gilt top; and half-morocco, gilt top. 


A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, 
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New Works. 
By W. P. COURTNEY. 


ENGLISH WHIST and ENGLISH 
WHIST-PLAYERS. 

Birth and Progress of Whist—Are Cards Legitimate?—Prelates as Whist- 
Players—Whist at the Universities—Women’s Whist—The Devil’s Books and 
the Devil’s Own—Warriors at Whist—Gamblers at Whist—Olubs and Cards— 
Kings and their Subjects at Whist—Combinations and Superstitions at Oards— 
The Ideal Whist-Player—The Whist of the Poets—Whist and the Novelists— 
Books on Whist and their Authors, 


By Witu1am Pripeavx OourtNyer. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s, 


MR. HISSEY’S NEW BOOK OF ROAD TRAVEL, 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH 
SOUNTIES. The Chronicle of a Driving Tour. By James JouNn Hisser, 


Author of ‘On the Box Seat,” &. Demy 8vo, with 16 —— Ilus- 
trations by the Author, engraved by Pearson, anda Plan of the Route, 163. 


MR. BARKER'S RAMBLES IN FRANCE. 


TWO SUMMERS in GUYENNE, 
1892-1898: a Chronicle of the Wayside aud Waterside. By Epwarp 


Harrison Bakker, Author of “ Wayfaring in France,’’ ‘‘ Wanderi by 
Southern Waters,” &c. 1 vol, demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 16s, 


BY COLONEL CAMPBELL. 


LETTERS from CAMP to HIS 


i iege of Sebastopol. By Corin Frepsricx 
meng Se ag = Be om by Field. Marchal cet WOLSELEY, and a 
Portrait after a Sketch by Lowes Dickinson, 1 vol, crown 8vo, with 
Map, 7s. 6d. 
ANONYMOUS. 


PERSIAN PICTURES. — SAFAR 


NAMEH: a Book of Travelin the East. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


New Editions Now Ready. 
IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, THE FIRST NOW READY, 


THE HISTORY OF ROME, 


From the Earliest Times to the Reign of Augustus, 
By THEODOR MOMMSEN. 


Translated with the sanction of the Author, by 
WILLIAM PURDIE DIOKSON, D.D., LL.D. Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Glasgow. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Revised, and embodying all the most recent al ‘ 
and additions made by Dr. Mommsen. In 5 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, por as 
issued at Monthly intervals. . 


IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. THE FIRST NOW READY. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION (1789-1800). 


By LOUIS ADOLPHE THIEBS. 


Translated, with Notes and Illustrations from the most authenti 
; FREDERICK SHOBERL. ieee che 


New Edftion, with 50 Illustrations on steel, in 5 vols, demy 8yo, 9s, 
to be published Monthly, siete ds tak: 


READY SHORTLY, A NEW EDITION OF 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
or, Mirth and Marvels. 


By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esq. 
A New Edition, Edited, with Notes, by Mrs. EDWARD A. BOND. With abriet 
Memoir of her Father, and also a Note on the Bibliography of the Legends, 


With the Illustrations on Steel of Cruikshank and Leech, and on Wood of 
Tennie), Du Maurier, Doyle, &., and a Portrait of Mr. Barham. 





This Edition also contains a Reproduction of a Water-colour by Cruikshank 
hitherto unpublished. In 3 vols. demy 8vo, 31s, 6d. . 





New Novels 


MISTAKE.” 


THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
By KATHARINE WYLDE. 


In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR. BRYANT’S | BY THE AUTHOR OF “DB. EDITH ROMNEY.” 
A FAMILY ARRANGE- 
MENT. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


Now Ready. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NOT LIKE OTHER 
GIRLS.” 


THE OLD OLD STORY. 


| By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 





In 3 vols, crown 8yvo. 





Three New Six-Shilling Volumes. 


THE INTENDED. 
By H. De VERE STACPOOLE. | 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


DIANA TEMPEST. | BASIL LYNDHURST. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of “Sir Charles Danvers,” &e, 
In 1 vol. crown 8v0, 6s. 


Author of ** Not Like Other Girls,’’ &. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


| By ROSA N. CAREY, 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6s., at all Booksellers’ in Town and Country. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
Basil Lyndhurst. An Old Maid’s Love. 
Nellie’s Memories. The Greater Glory. 
Not Like Other Girls. The Sin of Joost Avelingh. 


Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. **God’s Fool,” 


Heriot’s Choice. 


Mary St. John. By MARIE CORELLI. 

je ded, ~ewogqaa The Soul of Lilth. 

eg nh Atonement. —— i eee 

Wee Wikio. Ardath, Wormwood, 
Mw ceil By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


Lover or Friend ? From Moor Isles, 


The “‘ First Violin.” 


By MARY LINSKILL. Aldyth. 


Tales of the North Riding. poset. 

Between Heather and Northern Sea. ith and Kin, 

7. aves enter the Hill, Probation. 

n Exchange for a Soul. 

Oleveden. . By Mra ANNIE E D- 
By JANE AUSTEN. Onght We to Visit Her? 
<The only Complete Editions of Miss Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 

Austen’s Works are Messrs. Bentley’s.) A Girton Girl. 
Emm Susan Fielding, 


a. 
Lady Susan and The Watsons, 
Mansfield Park, 

Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion 
Pride and Prejudice, 


By Mrs, ALEXANDER. 


The Wooing o’t. 
Her Dearest Foe. 








Sense and Sensibility, Which Shall it Be? 














By MARY CHOLMON-| By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
DELEY. A Beginner. 
Sir Charles Danvers. Sone Op as a Flower 
Diana Tempest. Good-Bye, Sweetheart. 
By FLORENCE MONT-| Jom. 
OMERY. Not Wisely but Too Well. 
aa tease. goa 4 Th nee - 
Seaforth. — 
Alas! 
UT Gea of tone. “Doctor Cupid.” 
Berna Boyle, By Mrs, W. K. CLIFFORD. 
Aunt Anne. 





By W. E. NORRIS. 
A Bachelor’s Blunder, 
Major and Minor, 


By E. WERNER. 


Success: and How he Won It. 


_ ae. Fickle Fortune. 

e Rogue. 

By MARCUS CLARKE. | 5Y3,SHERIDANLEFAND. 
The Term of his Natural Life. = . — De tke Ober hyard 
ANTHO pie penis 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. | 5, Lady G. FULLERTON. 


Too Strange Not to be True, 
By Baroness TAUTPHEUS. 


The Initials, 


ats. 
By Mrs. NOTLEY. 


Olive Varcoe. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 


Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
By Mrs. AUGUSTUS 
CRAVEN. 


A Sister’s Story. 
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